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DOUGLASS’ MONTHL 
A WORD OF EXPLANATION, , 

Deak Reapers:—We shall, for a time, | 
only greet you monthly. The means of pub- 
lishing our weekly are, for the present, denied | 
s. From the prompt manner in which a few 
ef our delinquent subscribers ‘paid up’ five 
weeks ago, we ventured to promise the con- 
tinuance of the weekly. The example of 
these honest and thoughtful few, we are sorry | 
to say, has not been followed, as we hoped it | 
wouid be, by the many who owe for the pa- | 
per ; and we have, therefore, for the want of 
what is justly due us, been compelled to dis- 
continue the paper. Desirous to remain per- 
mauently in the anti-slavery warfare, and to 
baitle as best we nay with pen and tongue 
for the complete emancipation of our enslaved 
brothers and sisters, we shall speak to you 
weekly when we can, and monthly when we 
must. Our moothly paper speaks for itself, 
and we are sure that it will in all respects 
commend itself to the favor of all who ear- 
nestly wish for the dowoafall of slavery, and 
the triumph of liberty throughout the world 
There will be one advantage to the cause in 
the change pow made. It will leave the 
Kditor more time to labor in the iecturing 
field. If he writes less, be is resolved to 
epeak more. In this he is sure be will bave 
the sympathy and co-operatiun of those who , 
will regret most the substitution of the month- | 
ly for the weekly. Meanwhile, we earnestly | 
entreat ail our friends and coadjutcrs to pro. | 
mote, as far as possible, te circulation of the | 
monthly. Its size is that most convenieat for | 
bindiog, and we shall take cure that its mat- | 
ter shall be such as will be permanently use- 
tul and interesting to its readers. Sad will be 
the day for the American slave when all the 
old abolition instrumeotalities shall be sup. 
planted by those of the milk-and-water, skin- 
deep Republicanism of this country. After 
twenty-five years of earreat effort, there is not 
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now a sivgle well supported abolition news | 


/being given io the religious journals, in the 


paper in the United States. This is not be 
cause Abolitionists are fewer than twenty 
years ago, but because they have adopted the | 
suicidal policy ot allowing all purely abolition 
papers to die off, and support only those 
which mingle either sectarian or political ends 
with their advocacy of anti-slavery. The 
conductors of these papers do all of them. 
subordinate Abolitionism to their other aims, 
and ends. A few religious jocrnals like the 
Independent, and political ones like the 7'ri- 
bune, are jast anti-slavery enough to serve 
their church and their party. We have faith 
to believe that atime is at hand when those | 
in this country, who seek not merely the | 
non-ex*ension, but the abolition of slavery, | 
will see and tegret the great mistake they 
have made in the matter, and will return to | 
their old modes and instrumentalities. But, 
whatever may be the events of the fature, we 
are bound, with bead and heart and hand, to 
work as ever for the abolition of elavery. 


THE CHURCH ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


At the late meeting of the General Associ- 
ation of Connecticut, en the second day, 
Wednesday, June 20th, the Rev. Henry T. 
CuEeever, of Jewett Oity, in behalf of the ’ 


Church Anti-Slavery Society, submitted the 
following resolutions : 


Wureeas, The Christian Church and ministry 
are, in American society, a fountain of influ- 
ence second to no other in virtue, and capable, 
therefore, of wielding a formative power over 
public opinion and practice throughout the 
country ; and whereas, history shows, as late- 
ly developed in the Historical Address of Rev. 
Dr. Bacon, at the 150th anniversary of the 
General Association of Connecticut. that it 
was in the year 1779, at the very first session | 
of the Legislature of this State, ‘after an 
address and petition from the General Asso- | 
ciation praying that some effectual laws may 
be made for the abolition of the slave trade’ 
--that the slave trade was prohibited to citi- 
zens of Connecticut, and heavy penalties de- 
nounced against tt; therefore, 

Resolved, As the sense of this Association, 
at its Joist meeting, that there is good reason 
to believe whenever the voice of the ministry 
and of the church, in all its denominations, 
shall be heard as decisively against the unchris. 
tian practice of slaveholding, and against the 
iniquitous system of American slavery that be- 
yan with. and now itselt sustains the execrable 
slave trade, there is good reason to believe that 
both our National and State Leg slatures will 
respond as promptly as did the Connecticut 
Lrgisiature of 1779, and will prohibit slave- 
holding also, as well as the slave trade, by heavy 
penalties against it; therefore, 

Resolved further, That the responsibility of a 
longer continuance of slavery in the United 
States rests mainly with Christian churches and 
ministers, and that the Church Anti-Slavery 
Soctety, which seems to have arisen from this 
deep conviction, soould have the earnest co op- 
eration of the friends of fre dom and Christi- 
anity in its honest attempt to array the churches 
against slavery, and to procure from them an 
‘ori of Christian abhorrence of slave- 
holding. 

In this connection we wish to call attention 
to certain pregnant paragraphs in the An. 
nual Report of the Secretary of the Church 
Anti-Slavery Society, at its late anniversary 
in Boston. The Report says: 


‘Your committee are especially gratified in 
reporting that a greatly increased attention is 
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churches, and in ecclesiastical and ministerial 
associations, to the great principle inculcated by 


| this Society, of refusing Christian fellowship to 


slaveholders, and of exclusion from the Chrie~ 
tian Church for the pravttice of slaveholding, 
on acount of the inheren}, sinfulness of hold- 
ing human beings as ptoperty, which de- 
fines, and in which Consists the crime of slave- 
holding. 

‘And although a distinguished Doctor of 
Divinity, ata late public meeting in the com- 
mercial metropolis ef our cvantry, has defied 
the moral sense of Christendom, by boldly de- 
claring that he had himeelf bought and sold 
slaves, and unde? similar circumstances, would 
do so again ; that he preached these views from 
his pulpit, and that being a slaveholder was not 
a matter of controversy or Church recognities — 
}yet would that Minister and his like-minded 
associates of the Old School Presbyterian 
Church, feel, ere long, the scathing condemna- 
tton of the Church universal, if they did net 
already experience the withering contempt of 
all the surviving manhood of the country. 


‘ Your committee are compelled to add, that 
in their view, it is such utterances and such an 
attitude toward slavery, taken by leading rep- 
resentative ministers, editors of “ Observers,” 
and elders, in different parts of the country, 
North and South, that is doing more than all 
other causes together, to bring the Church and 
the ministry into contempt among the people, 
if not to carry many of them by the mere force 
of repulsion, from such a slavcholding sem- 
blance of Christianity, into the, at least, humane 
embrace of modern infidelity. The question is 
worthy of grave consideration, whether the real 

fs and infidel makers of our country aod 
time, are not to be found in some of the 
oracles and seats of orthodoxy.’ 


We do not think it is a question at all, 
but it isa simple matter of fact, that ‘ oracles 
of orthodoxy, like the New York Observer 
and certain ‘schools of the prophets’ that 
might be named, are the most prolific man- 
ufactories of infidelity now in operation in 
all America ; and they will continue to beso, 
till either the churches rise and repudiate 
them, or the people extinguish them. We think 
there is more likelihood of the latter jast 
now, although the bare introduction of such 
resolutions as those reported above, before 
an Association boasting of its age, its ortho- 
doxy, and its conservatism like the Congrega- 
tional Association of Connecticut, looks like 
the beginning of better times, and es if some 
in the ministry and the charches were begir- 
ning to be sick of. the practical infidelity that 
has prevailed among them. May God help 
the men inside the church that are moving 
against the infidelity that has well nigh made 
the charch and the ministry a laughing stock 
to those outside ! 

—Since the foregoing was penned, we learn 
that the General Association of Cunnecticut 
(Congregational ministers) bave indefinitely 
nostponcd the anti-slavery resolutions intro- 
duced by Rev. Henry T. Cuerever by an 
unanimous vote. The same thing would pos- 
sibly have been done by an association of 
gamblers, pickpockets and men-stesiers in the 
country ; but we doubt if a convention of 
atheists would have thus ignored the claims 
of humanity. It takes religious men, espec- 
ially Congregational ministers, thus to tarn 
a deaf ear to the cries of four million slaves. 
The action of this Evangelical Association ig 
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highly inatructive. 
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HON. GEERIT SMITH. 


A highly characteristic letter from Mr. 
Suita will be found in the columns of our 
present number. Like all bis many letters on 
reformatory subjects, itis distinguished by an 
earnest love for the oppressed and plundered 
class of his countrymen, whether, like the 
drunkard, they may suffer from their own self- 
imposec bondage, or like the slave, they may 
be the protesting victims of the bratal lust 
and the satanic power of other men. Mr. 
Saita in his letter groups drunkenness and 
slavery, slaveholders and rum-sellers, the anti- 
slavery cause and the temperance cause, al! 
together, and applies the same principles and 
reasoning to all alike. If we were disposed 
to criticise a letter which, in many respects, 
is admirable, we should begin just at this 
point. Things radically distinct and different 
are confounded, and only confuse and mislead 
the reader in regard to them. We have no 
partiality for drankard-makers, but there is a 
distinction, ocean wide, between those stigma- 
tized as drunkard-:nakers and those who hold 
their fellow men in slavery. Bad as is the 
sale of ardent spirits, it whitens into inno- 
cence when compared with the traffic in men, 
women and children. Nor are we prepared 
to affirm that the prohibition of liquor selling 
is an equal duty with the prohibition or abo- 
lition of slavery. In assuming the contrary, 
as Mr. Smitn evidently does, he employs ar- 
guments which, while entirely true and appli- 
cable to the anti-slavery cause, fail in their ap- 
plication to the prohibitory temperance move- 
ment. Most manifestly the present low con- 
dition of the. temperance cause is far less 
ascribable to the manner in which temperance 
men have voted, than to the almost total 
abandonment on the part of such men of the 
moral and social instrumentalities which years 
ago, made temperance a mighty powerin the 
State. The Maine Liquor Law, as it is called, 
has almost proved the death of the temper- 
ance cause. It has swallowed up all other in- 
stramentalities for banishing drunkenness from 
the world. Temperance men embarked and 
invested all their faith, hope, zeal and activity 
in promoting the enactment of a‘prohibitory 
law. They looked to it, evidently, as the con- 
summation of all their labors. How fatal 
the mistake. The failure of the law has 
completely .prostrated all the moral forces 
which hitherto had kept life in the conscience 


of the people against dram-shops and drunken- 
ness. Well as we have thought, and still 


think, of a faithfully executed prohibitory law, [ 


we have never been blind to the fact that a 
law prohibiting a man from making himself a 
slave, and dooming himself to misery, is a very 
different thing from a law prohibiting one 
man from forcing another man into bondage. 
One is the voluntary act of a moral and re- 
sponsible being, and the other is the crime of 
one man against another. Failing, as we 
think, to appreciate this distinction, Mr. Sxrru 
has weakened the force of his argument 
against the folly and wickedness of voting 
slave-catchers and slaveholders into office — 
He confounds a manifest duty with one which 
is involved in doubt, and about which there 
is a wide margin for an honest difference of 
opinion. For one, we are for allowing the 
temperance and anti-slavery questions to stand 
upon their individual and respective legs.— 
Looking at slavery as the hugest and wickedest 
violation of justice and humanity which pow 





| meets us in the field of reformatory exertion, | 


we should certainly not require as an indispens 
able condition that a man should be a pro- 
hibitionist before we cou'd be brought to vote 
forhim. If sound on tle question of slavery, 
though unsound on the Maine Law, it might 
be a plain duty to give him our suffrages and 
elect him to dffice. 

We find also in this letter, Mr. Saitu’s well 
know heresy in respect to the character, posi- 
tion and relative innccence of slaveholders.— 
He compliments Bett, Breckinripce, Hovs- 
rox and Dovetas in terms, if not of the high- 
est eulogy, far higher than should fall from 
the lips or pen of a stern denouncer of ela- 
very, and far higher than they deserve. If 
Abolitionists would make their rebukes tell 
upon the gnilty conscience of the slaveholder 
and his abettors, they must be consistent.— 
The amiable and beautiful characters which 
Mr. SairuH ascribes to Beit, BRECKINRIDGE: 
Houston and Dovatas, were not seen from the 
standpoint of the slave, under the lash, and 
robbed of his earnings by these beautiful 
characters. Mr. SsirH sees them as they ap- 
pear in their intercourse with the wealthy, 
refined and princely gentleman of Peterboro’. 
These pre-eminently mean robbers of their 
kind, who in one breath threaten death to any 
man who would deprive them of what they 
consider their liberty, yet enslave the black 
man with complacency, had no chains for his 
limbs, no whip for his back, and no brutal 
threats for his person—therefore, they are. 
amiable and beautiful characters. For our 
part, we like Senator Sumner’s painting of 
these gentlemen better than the portrait drawn 
of them by our friend Gerrit Smita. 


As to the main object of this le‘!cr, which 
is intended to throw light on the path of duty 
in the present canvass, Mr. Smita has taken 
the true ground—the one upon which the 
battle with slavery must ultimately be fought 
out, if the system of bondage be not reserved 
for a field of blood. Great sins are laid at 
the door of the Republican party and its 
candidates, and they are such as make that 
party unworthy the support of all genuine 
Abolitionists. Yet we cannot refuse the ad- 
mission that that party is now the great em- 
bodiment of whatever political opposition to 
the pretensions and demands of slavery now 
in the field. It is so recognized by theslave 
power of the country, and a victory by it in 
the coming contest mnst and will be hailed as 
an anti-slavery triumph. In view of this fact, 
we have no sympathy with those who regard 
all the parties alike, and especially those who 
20 so far as to prefer the defeat of the Repub- 
lican party at the coming election to its 
triamph. Whether the Republican party 
shall prove true or treacherous to freedom 
when it gets into power, we at least desire 
the change. If it betrays the little anti-sla- 
very committed to its trust, the way will be 
all the more open to the re-orgavization of a 
genuine antislavery party, which with the 
Republican treachery and failure before it, will 
be duly warned against a similar treachery.— 
Whereas, if it only redeems a part of its 
pledges, great good will have been gained to 
the cause of the slave by its elevation to 
power. 





—A negro slave who had been whipped 
severely by his mistress, in Gilmer County,Ga,, 
during the night cut two of her children’s 
throats and fled. 





THE PROSPECT IN THE FUTURE. 





The future of the anti-slavery cause is 
shrouded in doubt and gloom. The labors of 
a quarter of a century, instead of culmipating 
in success, seem to have reaclied a point of 
weary hopelessness, so far as Radica} Aboli- 
tionists are concerned. ‘The great work of 
erlightening the people as to the wicked enor- 
mities of slavery, is well nigh accomplished, 
but the practical results of this work have 
disappointed our hopes. The grim and bloody 
tragedies of outrage and cruelty are rehearsed 
dey by day to the ears of the people, bat 
they look on as coolly indifferent as spectators 
in a theatre. The dangers to our common 
country produce as little emotion as the rev- 
elation of the wrongs of our common hu- 
manity. ‘They assent to all the horrid truths 
which reveal the inhuman secrets of the 
gloomy prison house, but are not moved to 
action. They commend the iron-linked logic, 
and soul-born eloquence cf Abolitionists, but 
never practice the principles laid bare by the 
one, or act upon the emotions called up by the 
other. An able advocate of human rights 
gratifies their intellectual tastes, pleases their 
imaginations, titillates their sensibilities into a 
momentary sensation, but does not move them 
from the downy seat of inaction. They are 
familiar with every note in the scale of abstract 
rights, from the Declaration of Independence 
to the orations of CaarLes SuMNER, but seem 
to regard the whole as a grand operatic 
performance, of which they are mere specta- 
tors. You cannot relate anew fact, or frame 
an unfamiliar argument on this subject.— 
Reason and morality have emptied their casket 
of richest jewels into the lap of this cause, 
in vain. Religion has exhausted her volley- 
ed thunders of denunciation upon the head 
of this gigantic crime, but it stands unmoved 
and defiant. She has poured out floods of 
the tears of love and sympathy before this 
people, but their hearts have never been so 
melted as to produce an appropriate response 
to her divine ardor. Art, literature and po- 
etry have al) expended their treasures to 
arouse the callous hearts of the American 
people to the duty of letting the oppressed 
go free, and yet four millions struggle out 
their lives in blood-rusted chains. Europe is 
rocking and heaviog with the struggle for 
liberty, while America is comparatively indif- 
ferent undera system of bondage more terrible 
than Europe has known for centuries. Gar- 
IBALDI lands on the coast of Sicily with few 
hundred men, as the forlorn hope of Italian 
freedom, and a brave and generous and ap- 
preciating people flock to his standard, and 
drive the tyrant of Naples from his bioody 
throne. Joun Brown takes up arms against 
asystem of tyranny more cruel and barbarous 
than that of the murderer of Palermo, and 
is hung ona Virginia gallows, while thirty 
millions of people, whose civil catechism is 
the Declaration of Independence, look on un- 
moved to interference. 

What is the explanation of this terrible par- 
adox of passing history? Are the people of 
this country of an inferior race? Are they 
lacking in physical courage? Do they fail 
to appreciate the value of liberty ?. Our his- 
tory, if we shall confine its revelations to the 
descendants of the Anglo-Saxon, the Teu- 
tonic, or the Celtic races, answers all these 
questions in the negative. This conglomer- 
ate people, made up from the crossing of all 
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these races, have shown great courage and. 
patriotism in defending their own freedom, 





but have utterly failed in the magnanimity 
and philanthropy necessary to prompt re- 





spect for the rights of another and a weaker 
race than those mentioned above. It is not 
because we fuil to appreciate or lack the cour- 
age to defend our own rights that we per- 
mit the existence of sluvery among us, but 
it is because our patriotism is intensely sel- 
fizh, our courage lacks generosity, and our 
love of liberty is circumscribed by our nar. 
row and wicked sel’ hood, that we quietly per- 
mit a few tyrants to crush a weak people in 
our midst. Whoever levies a tax upon our 
Bohea or Young Hyson, will find the whole 
land blazing with patriotism and bristling with 
bayonets the next morning. Let the mightiest 
maritime nation on the giobe but impress a 
few Yankee sailors, and our merchant ships 
will be-punctured with port boles, and manned 
with sailors who fight like heroes, Let any 
power on earth claim sovereignty over a sin- 
gle rood of the scraggy piue woods of Meine, 
or afoot of the drifted sand of some island ov 
our western border, and Congress will burst 
forth with such a flood of pyrotechnic ora- 
tory as to stir our warlike blood to the tare 
of battle. But millions of a foreign race may 
be stolen from their homes, and reduced to 
hopeless and inhuman bondage among us, and 
we either approve the deed, or protest as 
geotly as ‘sucking doves.’ Our courage, our 
love of liberty, our statesmanship, our litera- 
ture, our ethics, and our religion, are all most 
intensely and wickedly selfish. Our national 
character fails to present a single fulcrum for 
the lever of justice or humanity. We only 
ask to be permitted to enjoy our own heritage: 
and on this condition are conteat to see others 
crushed in our midst. Ours is the philosophy 
of Cain. When God and humanity cry out 
against the oppression of the African, we 
coolly ask what of it? ‘Am I my brother's 
keeper?’ If his blood cry to us for rediess, 
we say, ‘let it cry; itis not our blood’ Tf 
his children are stolen and enslaved, we look 
on and say ‘they are not our children ; don’t 
you see thir noses are flat and their hair 
curls.’ If his daughters are debauched, our 
blood remains cool, for they are neither our 
daughters nor sisters. If his wife is stolen, 
we have nothing to dos» long as our wives 
are protected by law. If the way to heaven 
is open to the white man, and we have a 
chance to ‘land our souls in glory,’ we are 
sublimely indifferent tothe fact that the Bible 
and the Gospel are withheld from the negro, 
and go on shouting our amens, and singing 
our anthems so loud that nobody Dut Gop can 
hear his wail of agony above the din of our 
voicelul, but heartless piety. Heaven help 
the poor slave, whose only hope of freedom is 
in and selfish hearts of such a people !— 
Nor can heaven help him, except by moving 
him to help himself. The motive power which 
shall liberate the sleve must be looked for in 
slavery its: lf—must be gererated in the bosom 
of the bhpadman. Odatside jnilanthropy vever 
disepthralled any people. It required a Spar- 
tacus, himself a Roman slave and gladiator, 





ter which has as yet never been fairly appeal- 
ed to in behalf of the slave. Onur philan- 
thropy melts itself away into maudlin tears at 
the story of his wrongs. Our sense of jus- 
tice kicks the beam when his master’s cotton 
bales are in the adverse scale. Our religion 
whines and snivels over his sufferivgs, but 
cannot leave its formal devotions long enough 
to bind up his wounds. Our politics bellow 
in his behalf on the stump, bat only employ 
his cause as a stalking horse for party effect, 
and to carry self-seckers into power. But 
there is a latent element in our national char- 
acter which, if fairly called into action, will 
sweep everything down inits course. The 
American people admire courage displaye? in 
defence of liberty, and will catch the flume of 
sympathy from the sparks of its heroic fire.— 
The strength of this trait of character has 
been long manifest in the reception of the 
patriots who have been cast upon our shores 
from the wrecks of European revolutions ; 
and when some African Eunvus or Satvivs 
shall call theservile population of the South 
to arms, and inspire tbem to fight a few des- 
perate battles for freedom, the mere animal 
instincts and sympathies of this people will 
do more for them than bas been accomplished 
by a quarter of a century of oratorical phil- 
anthropy. We can never cease to regret that 
an appeal to the higher and better elements of 
human nature is,in this case, so barren of 
fitting response. But so it is, and until this 
people have passed through several genera- 
tions of humanitarian culture, so it will be — 
In the meantime the slave must continue to 
suffer or rebel, and did they know their 
strength they would not wait the tardy 
growth of our American sense of justice. 


To the negro-hating conservative this lan 
guage sounds harsh and vengeful, no doubt. 
But that same law-and-order conservative 
reads of the glorious deeds of GARABALDI and 
the Sicilian insurrectionists, with a shout of 
responsive enthusiasm springing to his lips, 
and rejoices at the downfall of the tyrants of 


| Naples. The cruelties inflicted by the brutal 


police of Francis II., are reproduced every 
week on hundreds of plantations in America, 
and a people far outnumbering the Sicilians 
are crushed under the heel of a democracy 
which is far heavier than that of any crowned 
and booted Bourbon. Why should we shout 
when atyrant is driven from his throne by 
GAaRABALDI's bayonets, and shudder and cry 
peace ai the thought that the American slave 
may one day learo the use of bayonets also ? 





REV. GEORGE B. CHEEVER. 





This intrepid and faithful minister of the 
gospel—who, during the last four or five 
years, by his searching exposures of the sinful 
nature of American slavery, and his stern 
denunciation of all slaveholders and their 
guilty abettors, has drawn upon himself the 


| fiercest maledictions of all that is rotten in 


our pro-slavery religion, and corrupt in our 
politics—sailed for England on the 14th of 
July. He will be followed over the perilous 
waves of the Atlantic with the curses of the 
traffickers in human flesh and their sneaking 


to arouse the servile population of Italy, and | apologists—for he is a special object of real 


defeat some of the most powerful arinies of | hate to them. 


Rome, at the head of an army of slaves ; and | 
the slaves of America await the advent of an | 


African SParRTACUs. 


There is one element of American charac- 





Could these have their way, 
he wouid be given to the whales and sharks 
before reachiny the middle of the Atlantic — 
Cursed by slavery and all its guilty prophets, 


he will be followed all the more by the bless- | 








‘ings of those who are ready to perish. The 


chained bondman will send petitions to the 
Hill of Zion, that the valued life of their 
champion may be preserved amid all hardships 
and dangers which await him, by sea or by 
land. We understand that our respected 
fiend has a two fold object in visiting Great 
Britain. He goes forhealth, and also to help 
the cause of truth. He will unmask American 
slavery and its supporters, both in Church 
and State. We wish him an earnest and 
hearty God-speed in both objects. His health 
is precious. Rev. Grorce B. CHEEVER 
stands comparatively alone. His, has been 
the voice of one crying in the howling 
wilderness of our pro-siavery _ religion, 
‘make straight the way of the Lord.’ Every 
British abolition heart will warm toward 
him, and every British abolition hand will be 
promptly extended to him. But slavery has 
its minions in Eogland as in America, and he 
will there, as here, have his positions assailed, 
his motives questioned, his good name reviled, 
his judgment impeached, and his influence 
crippled in every way that pro-slavery malig- 
nity can devise. He will nevertheless carry 
with him the friends of the slave in England. 
No man, better than he, cap expose the 
abominations of slavery, or more fully unfold 
to the Christian people of Great Britain the 
deep complicity of American churches and 
ministers with our great national sin. 








TuappEvs Hyatr.—The liberation of this 
gentleman from prisoo must be less regarded 
as an act of grace, than as a confession of a 
blunder, from the bad effects of which his 
slaveholding persecutors were anxious to free 
themselves as speedily and as gracefully as 
possible. The speech of Mr. Sumxer on the 
motion to set Mr. Hyarr at liberty, ably set 
forth what the Senate may and may not right- 
fally do. It clearly demonatrates that while 
that body has a right to protect itself, and to 
claim all things essential to its existence, it has 
no right whatever to force individual citizens 
from the four quarters of the Republic to 
‘aid’ the Senate in making the law. Hehas 
shown that the power claimed by the Har- 
per’s Ferry Committee is as unconstitutional 
ag it is obviously dangerous to iadividual lib- 
erty. Mr. Hyart’s liberation is a complete 
victory over slavery and usurpation; and 
though he has suffered much while in prison— 
less, perhaps, from being deprived of his lib- 
erty,than from the cold indifference with which 
many of his brother Republicans regarded 
his imprisonment—he ought to feel, as he 
doubtless does feel, that he is amply compen- 
sated by the result of his imprisonment in its 
benefit to the cause of liberty in the Repub- 
lic. The respect, esteem and gratitude ot the 
whole North are due, and we think will be 
accorded to THapprus Hyatt for the firm, 
fearless, manly and faithful manner in which 
he has inet the requirements of conatitutional 
liberty and those of bis own conscience. He 
has suffered much, but has conquered and 
gained much by refusing to bend. He bravely 
exposed his head to all the vengeance which 
the slave power could wreak upon him, and 
he comes forth as unharmed as the Hebrews 
came forth from another furnace of fiery trial 
set up by a tyrant. 





—Dr. J. J. G. Bias,a prominent colored 
citizen of Philadelphia, died at his residence in 
that city two weeks since. 
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THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


It cannot be denicd that the anti-slavery 
sentiment in the Northern States is the vital 
element of the Republican party. ‘To make 
that party indifferent to that sentiment, and to 
place it in opposition to it—aesuming for the 
party a character opposed to anti-slavery agi- 
tation, opposed to negro equality, to negro 
advancement, to negro suffrage, to negro cit- 
izenship, and to negro emancipation—is not 
only treasor against the slave and the black 
map, but a fatal attack upon the very life of 
the party itself. Nothing is plainer than that 
the Republican party has its source in the 
old Liberty Party, which, beginning twenty 
years ago with buta handful of members, 
(among the most able and distinguished of 
whom was Myron Ho ty, a citizen of this 
town,) it increased in eight years from ten 
thousand to sixty thousand, as simply and 
strictly an anti-slavery or Abolition party.— 
In 1848 it fused with the Free Soil party, and 
- was all the life that party had, aside from the 
hope of place, power and spoils. Out of this 
Free Soil party has come the Republican 
party, and it is thus in its origin, history and 
pretensions, the anti-slavery party of the 
country, and must live or die as the abolition 
sentiment of the country flourishes or fades. 
For the members or leaders of this party to 
attempt now to create a new character for it 
to make it a mere negation in the politics of 
the country, is to deprive it of more than half 
its dignity, and render it as despicable as the 
Bex. and Everett party, the main boast of 
which is, that it bas no political principles 
whatever, and that it needs none. We repeat, 
anti-slavery positive opposition to slavery is 
the main and all-sustaining element of the 
Republican party. 

It is true that opposition to slavery is sup- 
ported by different reasons : One man is op- 
posed to slavery because it is an expensive 
and a ncn-remunerative system of labor, im- 
poverishing the States and the communities 
where it is established. Another opposes it 
because it creates in the slave States an aris- 
tocratic class, who despise labor, who, living 
upon compulsory toil themselves, naturally 
look with contempt upon all others who, un- 
like themselves, work as all men must work 
for an honest living. A third reason is found 
for opposing slavery in the fact that those 
whose interests are mainly involved in the 
slave system, have eudeavored, and with great 
success, to make the sentiments, ideas, prio- 
ciples and practices of slavery dominant and 
controlling over the whole country. They 
have sought to make themselves ihe masters 
of the United States, as they have succeeded 
dn making themselves the masters of the 
slaves in the slave States, to give to the tree 
States the manners and morals of the slave 
States, and to make themselves permanently 
the governing class of the country. Another 
motive for opposing or seeming to oppose 
slavery, is found in the fact that white mes 
have an aversion to blacks, and that introduc- 
ing the blacks into a new territory, practically 
amounts to the exclusion of the whites from 
that territory. Motives of this character, 
with others even less honorable to human 
nature, no duubt exert an influence and form 
anelement in the great tide of opposition to 
— end all contribute to the general pro- 

a ilities of the success of the Republican 
party in electing its Presidential candidates 








this Fall. But the great and vital opposition 
to slavery, that which gives life and power to 
all other forms of opposition to the slave sys- 
tem, however ignored or denounced by Repub- 
licans and others, arises out of the fact that the 
slave is a man, clothed by the eternal God 
with the full dignity vf manhood—a be- 
ing of moral and intellectual powers, rights, 
duties, and responsibilities, and that to enslave 
him, to make of him, as slavery must, a beast 
of burden, strip him of his rights, shut against 
him the golden gates of knowledge, load him 
with chains, separate him from his wife, sell 
his children, cover his back with stripes, and 
doom him to unending slavery, is a most 
atrocious and revolting crime against nature 


and nature's (od, to be immediately repented’ 


of and abolished forever. Without this 
mighty conviction—this just estimate of the 
nature and. character of slavery itself, as a sys- 
tem of warfare upon all rights, and as the 
stupendous auxiliary of all wrong and violence 
—all other motives for opposing slavery and 
its extension would naturally decay aad die 
out. That abolition element, that which sees 
a brother in the blackest slave, and feels with 
him the sting of the slave-driver’s lash, as 
bound with him, is the main support of the 
Republican party. All else is weak, and 
standing alone is worthless. 


Among the statesmen of the Republican 
party, none seem to understand this better 
than Senator Sumner. He has dared to re- 
cognize the negro as a man, and as a man to 
hold him up before the Senate and the nation 
as a wronged and imbruted human being—one 
in whose degradation the whole of humanity is 
insulted and degraded. He has denounced 
the cherished institution of human fle3h- 
mongers as a system of brutal bar! urism, and 
poured down upon it a holy torrent of moral 
indignation, sufficient to loose the tongue and 
fire the hearts of all who shall go forth this 
Fall to do battle for the Republican cause. — 
Let all such read, study and appropriate that 
speech—follow its lead before the people— 
Banish the miserable twaddle about standing 
for the rights of white men, about twhite equali- 
ty, which nobody calls in question or purposes 
to endanger, and take your stand upon the 
eternal principles of justice and buman nature. 
Teach the people for once in a political cam- 
paign the sacredness of human rights, the 
brotherhood of man, and expose to all the 
living light of day the foul and terrible abomi- 
nation of Southern slavery, and your Repubii- 
can party will deserve success, which is better 
even than success itself. The present cam- 
paign must either strengthen or weaken the 
abolition element of the country, and it is for 
Republicans to say which it shall be. 


Of one thing we are unfeignedly glad, and 
that is, that po professions of loyalty to the 
South, no pledges to carry out that foul and 
merciless abomination of the Fugitive Slave 
Law, no expression of contempt for the rights 
of negroes, no bowing or cringing to the 
popular prejudice against color, will win for 


the Republican party the support of genuine 


pro-slavery men, or avert from the party the 
odium of being the advocate and defender of 
the negro as a man aod a member of society. 
The interests of the party, as well as whatever 
principle and character it has, call upon the 
members of it to step promptly to the side of 
CHaRLEs SumNEeR, and assume towards the 
whole system of slavery the solid and com- 





| manding attitude taken by him in bis great 


speech in the American Senate, and which the 
Massachusetts Legislature has so nobly backed 
up in a series of resolutions, which we vm 
where publish in our present number. 

THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 

This political organization is now hopeless- 
ly divided and broken up. During the last 
twenty years of its existence, its constant aim 
bas been to discourage all anti-slavery ten- 
dencies in the country, to exalt and strength- 
en the slave power, and to make the rapa- 
cious traffickers in the bodies and souls of men 
the permanent rulers and law-givers of the 
land. It bas been regarded at the North and 
at the South as the natural ally of slavery, 
and its life has fully justified the estimate 
placed upon its character. If the negro 
should discriminate between the various or- 
ganized forces of this country against him, 
he would point to the Democratic party as 
pre-eminent in unscrupulous maligoity and 
heartless cruelty. Attracting to itself all that 
is low, vulgar, coarse, brutal and mobocratic 
in the nation, it has poured down upon the 
negro all these elements of wrath and poison. 
The vital element of the party has been ha- 
tred of negroes and love of spoils. With a 
name altogether attractive to the masses, and 
a long period of uninterrupted strength and 
prosperity, its leaders and managers, like all 
others thus conditioned, began to think the 
party immortal. Inevery division of opinion, 
in all the contests of factions, the quarrels of 
greedy and aspirirg candidates, hitherto the 
party haz at the trial hour been found united 
and strong. The Whig party crumbled under 
the sturdy blows of the Abolitioniste, and 
went to its own place, having outlived its use- 
fulness eight yearsago ; bat the Democratic 
party stood firm and united, impressing its 
enemies, as well as its friends, with the idea of 
its firmness and indivisibility. The illusion is 
now dispelled. Babylon has failen. In sight 
of the whole nation, she bas been doubly 
rent in twain, and utterly demoralized. The 
details of these transaefionsare known to our 
readers, and we need not stay to recapitulate 
them. We wish only to send up a jubilee 
shout over the fact that the wisdom of the 
crafty has been confounded, that the counsels 
of the wicked have been brought to naught, 
and that the Democratic party, the bitter and 
malignant persecutor of our sable race, has 
fallen mortally wounded in the house of its 
friends in Baltimore. The condition of the 
scattered factions who still cling to thename 
of the party, makes it almost certain that 
ABRAHAM LincoLn. and HannispaL HAMLIN 
will be President and Vice President of the 
United States in 1861. 


Tue First or Avucust.—The anniversary 
of West India Emancipation—the great event 
which will in after ages distinguish our cen- 
tury from all preceding and after-coming ones 
—will this year, as last, be duly celebrated 
in Geneva. The members of the cummittee 
of arrangements are bestirring themselves in 
advertising and securing speakers for the oc- 
casion. Rev. H. H. Garnet and FrepERIcK 
Doverass have already promised to be pres- 


ent, and we doubt not that other speakers 
will be on the ground, and will gladly utter 
their earnest words for freedom on this grand 
abolition day. Geneva is a very beautiful 
village, and very easily reached from ali parts 
of the State of New York. 
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GENTLEMAN. 


A very interesting and spicy debate oc- 
curred in the Senate Chamber a f2w days ago, 
on a rather novel subject. Two grave Sena- 
tors gave that body a luminous manifestation 
of their ideas of the qualities which go to 
make up a gentleman. One of them objected 
to the reception of a petition, because it was 
offered by a Senator who had previously of- 
fered to the Senate a prayer from the colored 
men of Massachusetts, and aSenator from the 
Old Bay State very properly intimated that 
such an objection was unworthy of a gentle- 
mano ; whereupon the objector declared, pvint 
blank, that the Massachusetts Senator was 
not a gentleman. Several very similar de- 
bates have occurred in the House during the 
session, and as the question ‘ what constitutes 
a gentleman?’ is becoming one of the leading 
political questions of the day, we feel im 
pressed with the growing gravity of the sub- 
ject, and being desirous to keep up with these 
fast times, we propose to say a few words on 
this new political issue. 

The meaning of the word gentleman seems 
to be as difficult to defiue as that of the word 
orthodoxy. Its siguification depends very 
much upon the latitude and longitude of the 
lexicographer, and the habits which obtain in 
his locality. It isa trite but true witticism, to 
say that ‘orthodoxy is my doxy, and hetero- 
doxy is your doxy,’ if you differ with me ; and 
it is equally to the point to say that the man- 
ners. of a gentleman are my manners, and that 
all who differ with me are vulgar clowns, 
whatever my manners and habits may be. At 
least this seems to be the practical feeling in 
the United States Senate, as well as in genera 
society. 

A great difference of opinion exists as to 
the appropriate dress, character, habits, anc 
manners of the gentleman. Nota few of the 
tribes of this globe scorn to wear any other 
clothes than the closely fitting suit which 
great mother nature gave them at birth— 
Many of the very ‘first families’ in the oldest 
settled, and therefore most aristccratic por- 
tions of the globe, regard a shirt, coat o: 
pantaloons as equally vulgar and unbecoming 
a gentleman, and refuse all other clothing 
than an occasional ‘dressiog, of oil, which not 
only ‘maketh the face to shine,’ but causes 
the entire person to assume a lubricated glow. 
It is related of the king of the Mosquito 
coust, that his court dress, which he donned 
on extraordinary occasions only, consisted 
solely of a palm leaf bat, and a pair of spurs 
In this royal costume, he showed himself to 
his admiring subjects as the first gentleman in 
all his dominions. It is also affirmed that 
certain missionary teachers in Africa, bad a 
hard struggle to so overcome the prejudices 
of ‘ the first families’ in their school district 


as to induce them to dress the grown up boys. 


at all before they came to school, and in the 
end they only succeeded in getting them to 
slip on a long calico sack, made like a bag, 
open at both ends, with holes for the arms, 
and these were all bung up in the porch of 
the bamboo school house at night, and 
alipped on again in the moroing before they 
entered, for no ‘gentleman’ would be seen out 
of doorsin that country in such a vulgar 
plight as to wear a shred of clothing. Dr. Liv- 
INGSTONE tells us, that being desirous of gaining 
the distinction of a presentation at courc at the 


capital of one of the kings whorule in Central. 





Africa, he applied to the usher for his kind of- 
fices on the occasion, and was told, with half 
concealed scorn, that the king did not admit 
Criminals to his audience chamber. The Doc- 
tor resented the insult, and asked an explana- 
tion, when the interpreter informed him that 
a black suit was the mark which thieves and 
malefactors were compelled by law to wear in 
that country, andthe Doctor being a clergy- 
man, was*dressed in black coat and white neck 
tie. The ‘real ould Irish shintleman of the 
olden time’ used to make a stunning impres- 
sion at Donnybrook Fair in acrownless hat, 
and with well ventilated knees and elbows, 
flourishing a stout sbilleluh as the climax of a 
fashionable costume ; and there is now lying 
before us a drawing of those matchless gentle- 


saulted and nearly murdered ao unarmed man 
with a club. Nay, we believe that Southern 
ladies in platoons of crinoline, put up whole 
rows of vermilion lips for Preston Brooxs 
to kiss, as a reward for haviog nearly murder- 
ed one of the ripest scholars, profoundest 
statesmen ond most finished orators ic Amer- 
ica, thus showing their appreciation of this 
Carolina gentleman. Senator CaEsnuT rose 
in his place the other day and applied to a 
brother Senator language so foul and brutal, 
that it would have startled all Billingsgate to 
have heard it; but Senator Cuesnut is a gen- 
tleman. Senator Wicra.u gets drunk, and 
voids maudlin nonsense and blasphemy by the 
hour; but he, too, is a gentleman. The 





men who compose the Japanese Embassy, io 
which they appear in a costume which isa- 
cross between the old Dutch petticoat and, 
short gown, apd a modern bloomer, and with | 


« 
caps on their heads not made in the image’ bama slave pen, upon Mr. Lovesoy, who 18 


of ‘any thing that is in heaven above, or that 
isin the earth beneath, or that is in the water 
under the earth.” Senator Mason, who would 
order pistols and coffee instantly if any body 
intimated that he was not a gentleman, came 
into the Senate some time ago dressed in a 
whole suit of Virginia homespun. So you 
see, dear reader, although the question of the 
fitting dress fora gentleman has been agitated 
ever since the first Nomad stole the coat of 
the Bear and applied it to his own shoulders, it 
is not yet settled. 


The same difference of opinion exists as to 
the proper food of a gentleman. ‘he ‘King 
of the Cannibal Islands’ would undoubtedly | 
feel it incumbent upon him as a gentleman, to. 
set the choicest morsels from a-dish of a bak- 
+d missionary before his guests, while the 
Arab wonld insist upon waiting for his com- 
pany to make the first dip with his bare fing- 
rs into the bowl of stewed mutton, from 
which the entire family fish up their breakfast. 
(he French gentleman regales you on frog 
soup, while the root digger would offer you 
the biggest tubor he had found during the 
morning’s digging. 

The same, or even greater uncertainty seems 
to exist on the question of the moral charac- 
ter and habits of the gentleman. A certain Cap- 
tain Henry made his way to the rooms of Sena. 
tor SuMNER, a few nights ago, and in language 
not by any means choice or delicate, inform- 
ed that Senator, that he, with certain asso- 
ciates, had come for the purpose of cutting 
his throat. The Mayor of Washington, not 
being quite able to understand the gentleman- 
liness of throat-cutting, investigated the matter, 
and insisted that the gentle Capt. Henry 
should apologize to the Senator. The apology 
consisted in excusing himself on the gentle- 
manly plea of having been drunk, and was cli- 
maxed by the assertion that a stream of gen- 
tle blood, three hundred years old, flowed in 
Capt. Henry's veins. Now, on the supposi- 
tion that this man’s ancestors were Thugs, 
trained up in the aristocratic circles of Thag- 
dom, where throat-cutting is the’amusement of 
the higher classes, Cupt. Henry’s assertion of 
his gentle lineage is clearly explained, and 
the Administration which continues to employ 


Rocer A. Pryor, at its head, pour out a 
whole brosdside of epithets such as come 
only from an Irish fish market, or an Ala 


a clergyman; but these Democratic Con- 
gressmen are all gentlemen. ‘The standard of 


! gentility in the South is the number of black 
-men and women who bave been robbed and 


plundered by the candidate for social distinc- 
tion. Up here at the North, gentlemen are 
so far behind the times as to pay their hos- 
tlers. In the South no man is counted a 
gentleman who does not steal his hostlers 
wages and all. Here, when gentlemen eat a 
dinner, they are so vulgar as to pay for its 
having been cooked. There, the more aris- 
tocratic practice of taking another man’s 


wages to buy the raw material, and then hunt- 


ing down a cook with dogs and guns, to 


and clothes, is the very height of gentility. 


in Virginia, the revolver and the tar bucket 
are the highest style of gentlemanly logic. 

If to be a gentleman means to return to 
the barbarism of the dark ages—if thie social 


human suffering, and utter annihilation of hu- 
man rights—if the graces which the term is 


on the poor and crushing the weak, then our 
Southern type of manhood is entitled to bear 
the palm, and Senators Mason, Fitcn, Wic- 
FALL, Preston Brooks and Capt. Henry are 
gentlemen par excellence. 





THE CANDIDATES FOR PRESIDENT. 


Y 


The Democratic party having split in two, 
there are now no less than four candidates in 
the field for the Presidency, as follows : 


REPUBLICAN TICKET. 
President— Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois, 
Vice do.—Hannibal Hamlin, of Maine. 
NORTHERN DEMOCRATIC TICKET. 
President—Stephen A. Douglas, of Illinois. 
Vice do.—Herschel V. Johuson, of Georgia. 
SOUTHERN DEMOCRATIC TICKET. 
President—John C. Breckinridge, of Kentucky. 
Vice do.—Gen. Joseph Lane, of Oregon. 


OLD GENTLEMAN'S TICKET. 








drunken, throat-cutting Capt. Henry in .the 
Patent Office, is not to be blamed, for he is 
a gentleman, although he does get drank, and 
does threaten to murder Senators. We once 
heard a Southern clergyman eulogize Preston 





President—John Bell, of Tennessee. 
Vice do.—Edward Everett, of Massachusetts. 


INDEPRNDENT TICKET. 


President—Sam. Houston, of Texas. 
Vice do.—Cormmodore Stockton, of N. J ersey. 


Brooks as a gentleman, although he as- 


united Democracy, with that pink of chivalry, 





dress the dinner, generally prevails in the best 
society. Here, living at the expense of oth- 
ers is called pauperism ; but in Tennessee, 
hanging upon the ragged sbirts of a dozen poor 
negroes, as the only means of getting board 


In the North, gentlemen rely on facts and ar- 
guments to carry their point in debate ; but 


distinction is gained by utter carelessness of 
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supposed to describe coasist in trampling up- | 
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‘IMPUTATION.’ 


anes 


The old mother of Piesidents has raised 
some very touchy and spunky boys. They 
will pever listen to an ‘imputation’ against 
their maternal ancestur, without bristling for 
afight. They protect the maternal reputation 
with revolver and rifle. Let any one but 
stare at the matronly old Commonwealth, and 
they are ready to call him out Should a 
Northern man but wink at her, be would find 
some of her torpedo.like boys ready to ex- 
plode in his face instantly. Even her actual 
practices must not be mentioned in public.— 
Her sins must be cloaked. Her immaculate 
purity must be taken for granted, whatever 
she does. A striking illustration of this feel- 
ing was exhibited in the Baltimore Conven- 
tion. . Mr. Goutnen of Georgia made a speech 
in that Convention, in which the following 
passage occurred : 


‘Here is my old native State of Virginia, the. 
slave-trading and slave-breeding State of Vir- 
[ Laughter.] 

‘ DELEGATE FROM VirGintAa—I ca!] the gentle- 
man to order. He casts an imputation upon 
Virginia, by calling her the slave-breeding 
State of Virginia.’ 

Now, we are not quite sure as to what is 
meant by ‘casting animputation.’” We area 
little ‘ubfuscated’ by this Virginia termin- 
ology. We shall be obliged to resort to 
Webster's Unabridged for light. ‘Turning to 
page 587 of that ‘sectional and incendiary 


publication,’ we find the following : 


‘ImputE—Tov reckon to one what does not be- 
long to him.’ 

This leaves us even more ‘ dumfounded’ 
than before. It does not shed a ray of light 
upon the matter, but does cover it with gross 
darkness. Every body knows that Virginians 
raise Africans of all hues, 
‘From pearly white to sooty ’— | 
and do offer them in the market at all prices, 
and do pocket the money for which they are 
exchanged. We have seen specimens of 
nearly every hue of this variegated and mar- 
ketable commodity running off to Canada on 
two legs, and under the apprehension that a 
white father, or a half-brother, or some other 
sub rosa relative was about to dispose of 
them, or part with them, or traffic in them, 
or make merchandise of them, or—well we 
give itup. We were struggling after a word 
which would express the idea of selling them, 
without using a term which a Virginian 
might regard as an ‘imputation ; but our 
dicticnary is broke, and we shall be obliged 
to risk a duel, or borrow a phrase from Gov. 
Szwarp’s speech, and call it turning them 
into ‘capital.’ We all know that human 
flesh and blood is one of the chief exports of 
the Old Dominion. It is not merely African 
flesh and blood which is exported, but ficsh 





and blood of the F. F. V.’s ; sons of high of 


ficials, descendants of ex-Governcrs, are now 
and then turned into ‘capital.’ These facts 
cannot be hid, and are patent to all the world. 
From these facts it follows (as clearly as a 
child born of a black Virginia slave follows 
the condition of its mother, although its father 
might have been Governor of ‘ye’ ancient 
Commonwealth) that to call Virginia a slave- 
breeding, slave-trading State, is not an ‘im- 
putation’ according to the definition quoted 
from Wersster. The statement of Mr. GouL- 
DEN is literally true—in fact, almost the only 
statement in his speech which can be called 
true. It muat be, therefore, that Wezster is 





in the fault. The great Unabridged Jiction- 
ary came from the North, and as it differs 
with Virginia terminology, it ought to be 
burned in the streets of Richmond, in com- 
pany with He.per’s book, the Multiplication 
Table, GreeLey’s almanac, and SpurGeon’s 
sermons. Imputation ought to be used in the 
thevlogical sense in Virginia. in calling the 
innocent guilty, and the guilty innocent. It 
is on this principle of imputed, but undeserv- 
ed righteousness, alone that Virginia can be 
saved. All her hopes rest upon this marvel- 
lous doctrine of imputing purity to unmitigat- 
ed scumps. She evidently regards her own 
righteousness as ‘filthy rags,’ and hersons very 
properly insist that notwithstanding everybody 
knows that she is covered with such rags 
from head to foot, all the world shall keep 
dark about it, and insist that she wears arobe 
of purity. ; 

It must not be inferred from this that a 
Virginian regards it as disgraceful to breed 
slaves for market. Such an inference is be- 
lied by the general practice of her first fam- 
ilies, her statesmen, orators and divines. They 
engage in the business without scruple. Her 
beautifully variegated population proves this, 
and of course the business is honorable, for 
these are ‘ all honorable mev.’ The crime in- 
volved in this matter consists in speaking 
about it. It is quite honorable for a Vir- 
ginian to steal bis cook’s baby, and sell it 
by the pound, but an ‘iwputation’ against 
the Commonwealth to speak of it. He is 
not ashamed to sell the beauty of his octo. 
roon daughter or half-sister to the highest 
bidder, or on private terms ; but he will fight 
you if you call him a slave-breeder. His 
chivalry is not at all affronted at the idea of 
selling the sons and daughters of his nursing 
mamma, whose bosom he shared in infancy in 
common with them ; but the ‘imputation’ of 
being a slave-breeder makes him as fierce for 
a fight as any kuight of olden times. It is 
pretty and poeticai tosay that ‘a blush is the 
sign of virtue ; but itis not ‘always true.— 
Who has not seen one he knew to be a thief 
resent the application of that term to himself, 
with a virtuous fierceness unapproachable by 
an honest man. The cyprianisready to shoot 
him who ‘casts an imputation’ upon her vir- 
tue, while the really virtuous are bowed to 
earth by a slander. It is on the same prin- 
ciple that these kotspur Virginians resent the 
‘imputation’ of Mr. Gou.pen against their 
State. They hope to cover up the poor old 


lady’s sins by kicking up a wordy dust which 
shall blind the eye of history. 





THIRTY-TWO YEARS IN THE SANDWI 
ISLANDS, 


Long acquainted with him by his letters 
and his labors, we are very glad to have be- 
come acquainted with Jonatuan S. GREEN 
personally. It is not often that such an ex- 
ample as his can be met with. A life of 
thirty years of toil—toil in a strange land, and 
among a people of strange speech, the hard- 
est kind of toil, (that which wrings from 
the brow the reluctant thought-sweat, and 
which only. comes forth when the soul is 
fired by a love of God and man,) has left our 
friend Gren yet hale, hopeful and joyonus— 
Into such a man’s face it is good to look.— 
It very greatly cheers younger toilers for the 


good of mankind in their labors, when they 
see such men. 





We want less to know what, 


are the opinions of a man at fifty, than what 
sort of a map he has bimself been made by 
his opinions and his works. If a man’s work 
is commended by the man, the man is -qually 
commended by his work. Our missiouary 
friend Green, with bis cheerful spirit, and bis 
warm sympathy with the oppressed, is a praise 
to his vocation. Some how or otber, bis life 
among the heathen during thirty-two years 
seems to have done more for him than the 
same length of time and association in this 
Christian country has done for thousands of 
so-called ministers of the gospel. The letters 
of Mr. Green to his friend Gerrit Smity, 
which we have gladly published from time to 
time in the columns of our weekly paper, 
puts him out of the circle of those sneaking 
hypocrites at home, whose religion consists in 
making prayers and selling negroes, and 
equally from among those who, while proiess- 
ing great love for mankind generally, enter- 
tertain at the same time a most bitter and 
malignant prejudice against all the darker col: 
ored children of men. Mr. 9rFEN not only 
loves the white man and the Indian, but his 
heart is also full of ardeut sympathy for the 
enslaved and hated negro. -.in this respect, as 
in others, he is a worthy brother of Bertau 
GREEN, of Whitesboro’. 

Mr. Green is just now doing much to 
awaken an interest among the American peo- 
ple in the people of the Pacific isles. Con- 
nected with the American Missionary Society, 
he is spendirg his time and strength in pro- 
moting its objects. Without stopping to en- 
quire whether we agree or not with the spec- 
ulative religious opinions of such a man, we 
commend him as a firm and faithful worker 
for the redemption of mankind from the pow- 
er of sin and death, whose gloomy Irgions are 
confined to no country, clime or color. 





THE VETO OF THE HOMESTEAD BILL 





The dying Administration shows ‘the ruling 
passion strong in death.’ The veto of the 
Homestead Bill by the President is one of. 
those acts of party malignity which it requires 
a mean soul and a little mind to perform.— 
One is accustomed to expect some limitation 
of mere party spite to be shown in the con- 
duct of the Chief Magistrate of a great nation. 
But we are being made familiar with such dis- 
graceful exhibitions of the littleness of human 
passion, as the descent of a Supreme Court 
to the level of a party caucus, and the sink- 
ing of a Chief Magistrate into the character 
of a vengeful political partisan. We have 
more respect for the poorest man who trundles 
a wheelbarrow on the public works, who is 
honest in his calling, than fora President of 
the United States, who forgets the value of a 
great measure of national justice ard benevo- 
lence, under the blindiog iufluence of party 
revenge. Why could not the misguided old 
map, who is now President, go out of office 
with some small title to decent respect still 
clinging to his falling fortunes? Why should 
he do the gratuitous work of sitking himself 


‘still lower by interposing his veto against a 


measure which would have carried gladness to 
a million of hearts? He had covered himself 
and his party with odium long ago, but this: 
last act of tyranny and gpite sinks bim into 
contempt, and will give him such a place in 
our political history that his countrymen will 
blush for the man who could sink the Presi- 
dent in the passion of political revenge. 
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A JUDGE IN A FIX. | 


Judge James Tuomas, of Georgia, has met: 
with a calamity, as will be seen by an adver- 
tisement in another part of our paper. He 
has lost his man Ben. Ben took the law into 
his own hands, or rather heels. He went off 
undér a private writ ‘of habeas corpus, ob- 
tained from the court of heaven, without 
waiting to give due notice to the court of. 
Judge Tuomas. We believe that the writ 
was made out by a Mr. Humanity as Clerk, 
an atachee of ‘ higher law’ courts not yet in- 
troduced into the sandy and swampy Common- 
wealth of Gicorgia. Bern was the body ser- 
vant of Judge Tuomas, and traveled with 
him all over Georgia attendivg court, and 
it is quite probable that the Judge owes his 
present calamity to this fact. The ccurt 
room is a bad atmosphere into which to in- 
trodace such goods and chattels as Ben— 
He seems to have carried about with him 
the largest share of the brains owned 
by the Georgia Judge; and that, chattel 
as he was, he should finally devote these 
brains to a little private speculation on bis 
account, seems but natural, and ought to have 
been anticipated. He mast have heard many 
declarations of the principles of abstract hu- 
man rights, even in a Georgia court; and as 
he probably never read the Dred Scott de- 
cision, he seems to have applied these prin- 
ciples to his own case. It is quite probable 
that he read over law papers to the Judge 
when out of court, and looked up the legal 
authorities on which that learned functionary 
based his decisions ; and as the Judge de. 
clares in his advertisement, that there is no 
man in Georgia equal to his man Bry, it is 
very plain that Bren was competent to draw 
an inference applicable to his own case, and 
‘on that hiot he acted, going leg buil, which 
Judge T'Homas is compelled to accept. 

There were other associations besides those 
of the court room surrounding Ben, which 
must have contributed to his flight. His 
master lived in Sparta. The very name of 
his native town was, therefore, an abolition 
suggestion. How could a Spartan be ex- 
pected to remain a slave. Who has not heard 
of Spartan love of liberty, and Spartan valor ? 
And Sparta is in Hancock County, named 
after the arch ‘freedom shrieker’ Joun Han- 
cock, who presided over that Convention of 
rebels against ‘law and order, who framed 
that ‘incendiary document,’ the Declaration 
of Independence. Jonny. Hancock wrote his 
name at the bottom of the document in letters 
so large as to make a line nearly across a page 
of foolscap! How could it be expected that 
such a man as Ben, who the Judge says ‘sur- 
passes any man in the State, white or black 
—how could it be expected, we say, that the 
peerless man of Georgia would remain a slave 
in Sparta, Hancock County? You ought to 
have known, oh! learned and disconsolate 
Judge, that court room speeches, and histor- 
ical associatious with Sparta and Hancock, 
would in time corrupt even Ben, although 
you declare his character ‘has been spotless.’ 
But itis sad to think that the man who ‘ gur- 
passes any man in the State,’ with a character. 
‘ heretofore spotless,’ should become so sud- 
denly depraved as to run away, and from a 
Judge! What is this world coming to ?— 


What is Sparta, Hancock County, Georgia, 
coming to? Nay, what is Ben, the ‘ unsur- 





passed ’—-Bin, the ‘spotless,’ coming to uaa 


It is our private opinion, oh ! tearful Judge, 
that he is coming to Canada ; and if he should 
come on that branch of the U. G. R. R. 
which runs through Rochester, we shall be 
most happy to meet him. We should be de 
lighted to make the acquaintance of the peer- 
less, ‘unsurpassed’ and ‘spotless’ man of 
Georgia. Weare confident that the super. 
intendent of this branch of the U. G. R. R. 
would give him a free pass to Suspension 
Bridge, after first entertaining him in a map- 
ner worthy of the ‘unsarpassed’ and ‘spot. 
less’ man you judicially declare him to be.— 
Yes, Judge, be assured that your lost Ben. 
for whom you mourn by this time ‘as those 
that have no hope,’ shall be ‘arrested’ if he 
comes this way, and detained long enough to 
get a good night’s sleep and a warm breaki/sst, 
and if he should leave us his daguerreotype, 
you shall see it when you come this way, for 
it would give us pleasure to let you view the 
‘shadow’ of Bey, now his ‘substance has 
fled.” Ben is undoubtedly a Spartan, and 
FROM Llancock Co. uw long way by this time. 








THE ANGLO-AFRICAN. 





We publish elsewhere a commendatory no- 
tice from the Anglo African, less because we 
feel that the praise it bestows is deserved, than 
because of the heartiness with which it is ren- 
dered. It will be avery great day for the cause 
of our common advancement,when colored men 
shall generally hold up the hands of each oth- 
er in works for the common good, and put 
away forever the contemptible idea that one 
is bigher in proportion as he succeeds in 
sinking another below him. ‘The article in 
the Anglo-frican proves that those are 
liars who say that colored men are incapable 
of appreciating the labors of their fellows in 
a@ common cause, and deny the race, the senti- 
ment of patriotism. Gratefully acknowledg- 
ing the kind and not, we bope, entirely un- 
deserved notice of the Anglo-African, and 
heartily rejoicing in its ability and prosperi- 
ty, we must at the same time disclaim and 
entirely disapprove apy attempt to place us, or 
our friends, in the attitude of complaining of 
either the liberality or illiberality of Hon. Ger- 
rit Smitu. The facts stated by the Anglo- 
African are mainly true ; but it is no fault 
of Mr. SuitH that the improvement in the size 
and appearance of our paper, which he en- 
abled us to make by freely giving us twelve 
hundred dollars, failed to make the paper 
popular and bring it a larger support. It 
was on his part a noble and well intended ef.- 
fort to put the then only colored newspaper in 
the U. S. on a footing of usefulness and 
respectability with the best weekly papers 
in the country. That it did not succeed, is 
less to his discredit than our own. Exagger- 
ated stories of immense sums of money given 
us by Mr. Smita, set in motion by those who 
have desired to find an ignoble motive for 
our agreement with his opinions, have no 
doubt injured the paper in many quarters; but 
on the otber band, the fact that Gerrit SmiTH 
honored us with his friendship and his confi- 
dence, has greatly sustained and strengthened 
us for many years past. We cannot, there- 
fore, accept even the hearty compliments of 
the Anglo-African, without at once severing 
from its kind and friendly sentiments everything 
like murmuring against one of the truest and 
wisest friends the cause of the negro ever 
had in this or ic any other country. 


od 


= 
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PROGRESSIVE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF 
CHICAGO. 


At a meeting of the Progressive Library 
Association of Chicago, held Juve 11th, the 
following proceedings were adopted : 


The Progressive Library Association utter- 
ly condemn the course of any and all persons 
who would seek notoriety at the expense of 
the coloured man. We are opposed to all 
schemes, the object of which is the expatiia- 
tion of our people, be they under the guise 
of emigration,civilization,colonization,or other- 
wise, save as advised by Frederick Douglass— 
Vz: emigration en masse from ignorance to 
knowledge. America is our home, and we 
abide in the belief that though justice be 
tardy, we will yet enjoy the rights of man in 
this land. Our forefathers who fought and 
bicd in the struggles with England, both for 
libertv and the honor of our flag, will yet 
have their hopes redeemed. It is with 
pride, though not without sorrow, that the 
colored man looks back to the battles of Bun- 
ker Hill, Lexington, Guilford, and other 
bloody fields, the correct history of which 
has never been written. ‘Truth is mighty 
and will prevail.’ The true history of this 
country will yet be written, wherein the ca’- 
cred man will be seen as he was and is, We 
will ‘labor and wait.” We favor our people 
going any and everywhere their good sense and 
inclination may dictate, as individuals, but we 
Oppose a relinguishment of their homes in a 
body or otherwise. 

The above has been called forth by the ap- 
pearance of a letter in the New York T'ri- 
bune of a recent date, over the signature of 
a Mr. Harris, advising expatriation to the 
colored people. He asserts that his actions 
are uoder the indorsemeut of all the whites, 
whose favor he courts, and all colored persons 
of worth and intelligence in the United Stategr. 
tle casts indignity upon the colored people 
of the West India islands, whom he proposes 
to civilize, christianize and instruct in the 
principles of political economy and self-govern- 
ment—ignoring the fact that those people are 
far in advance of the colored people ot the U.S. 
in everything, save perhaps ignorance. Now, 
while we wish to investigate all subjects, par- 
ticularly those in which the colored man is im- 
mediately interested, we condemn this made 
of making a parade before the public through 
an unfriendly press ; and it is a notorious 
fact that the weight of the American press 
favors colonization for the colored man. 

Resolved, That the letter of Mr. Harris in 
the New York Tribune is both mischievous 
and impolitic,and so faras receiving the in- 
dorsement of all colored persons of intelligence 
and worth, we emphatically deny. 

Resolved, That these proceedings be spread 
upon our journal, and published in Frederick 
Douglass’ Paper. 

H. O. WAGONER, Pres’t, 

W. R. Bonner, Corr. Sec’y. 





Tue Necroeg In CanaDa.—A_ correspond- 
ent who has recently visited Canada writes as 
follows concerning the negroes settled there : 

‘I went with a view of examining the 
country and the condition of the people of 
color. It is currently reported all along the 
Southern border, and of course in the “ interi- 
or’? of the South, that the colored people in 
Canada are in a suffering and even starving 
condition. Being a Southron myself, I knew 
the value of thie report to Slavery, and as I 
am opposed to all lying I was determined to 
find out the truth of this matter. And I am 
prepared to say from personal observation 
and from personal interviews with reliable 
men from different parts of Canada, that the 
report above mentioned is utterly false! The 
country is fine, land yielding splendid crops, 
and many of the cclored people are amassing 
wealth. All parties testify that the colored 
man’s condition is as good as that of any 
other emigrants. Why should it not be ?— 
Except Slavery has paralyzed his manly ener- 
gies! ‘There is a prejudice of color among 
the whites on the ground of social eqaality ; 
and so far as I could see and hear, both white 
and colored » eager any attempts at amal- 

races.’ 
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LETTER FROM HON. GERRIT SMITH TO FRED- 
ERICK DOUGLASS. 


Perersoro’, July 13th, 1860 

Frepericx Dovectass : My Dear Frienp:— 
I am frequently asked what the friends of 
Temperance and Freedom should do at the 
approaching Election. My answer is the same 
as that which for so many ‘ears I have given 
to the same question. They shall rote for 
the uncompromysing enemtes of the dramshup; 
and fur those who, knowing no law for sla- 





rery, accord not the least legality to jts least | 


pretensions. 

The cause of Temperance is prostrate — 
Who prostrated it? Its professed f iends.— 
How? By trifling with it, and trampling it 
under foot at the polls. By voting for can- 
didates whom they knew to be in favor of 
licensing the sale of intoxicating liquors as a 
No map, who betieves in the 
rightfulness of such sale, is fit for any polit- 
ical office. For the sole legitimate end of 
every such office is protection ef the people :. 
and hence they, and they only, who love to be 
and study to be their protectors, are @t for 
such office. But are they such protectors, 
who license the dramshop, that manufactory | 
pot of drunkards and panpers only, but also: 
of madmen, murderers and every other sort of 
erimivals ? Certainly not! As well might: 
we elect slaveholders to political office. And 
how unfit they who buy and sell people are 
to be entrusted with the protection of the 

ople, does surely not need to be argued.— 

evertheless theze friends of Temperance, 
yielding to other interests and partaking ot 
the frenzy of party politics, rneb to the polls 
to vote for drankards and drunkard-makers. 
The rumseller himself is not a more responsi- 
ble drunkard-maker than is he who licenses 
him. And if here or there is an earnest man, 
whose conscience sternly forbids such prosti- 
tation of suffrage, he is scoffed at by these 
friends of ‘Temperance as a fanatic or a fool. 


They are ever proclaiming that the dramshop | 


is the greatest of all curses :—and yet they 
are ever voting to maintain it. Is this their 
matchless infatuation or their amazing hy- 


— ? 

A like treachery explains the like low con- 
dition of the anti-slavery cause. Abolition- 
ists have from year to year voted against it, 
until at last, there are fewer Abolitionists than 
there have been at any time within twenty 
years. The mass of those, who were once in- 
tent on abolishing slavery every where, do not 
go now for its abolition any where. The cal- 
culating policy of non-extension has taken 
the place of the uncompromising principle of 
abolition. 

In the year 1844 more than sixty thousand 
men voted for James G. Birney. They would 
have refused to do so, had he not been op- 
posed to the returning of fugitive slaves ; to 
the continuance of slavery m the District of 
Columbia ; to the continuance of the slave 


trade between the States ; and to the admis- | 


sion of slave States. But ere four years had 
gone by another spirit had entered into them: 
and now even Martin Van Buren, with all 
his pro-slavery sins upoo him, was fit to be 
vtoed for by men, who had so recently con- 
secrated their votes to that repentant slave. 
holder—that sublimely pure and just man— 
James G. Birney. Of these sixty thousand, 
robably not one thousand would now demand 
in their candidate the qualifications which the 
demanded in 1844. Who of all the sixty’ 
thousand would have voted as he did, had 
Birney avowed himself in favor of a white 
man's party, or of any however slight discrim. 
ination against the black man in the whole 
multitude of political rights? But now how 


votes from their candidate because of such 
an atheistic avowal on hig part? I say athe- 
istic—for what is plainer than tbat he who 
makes it does not believe in the God ‘who 
made of one blood all nations ?’ Very few 
of the sixty thousand but would now denounce 
a candidate as foolish or fanatical for placing 
himeelf on any of those high 


ounds on which 
——— stood forth 89 openly and firmly a 
nobly. Now the sixty thousand call for cun- 


ning in their candidate. Then they insisted 
on integrity. Then the eandidate must be 
grundly moral as weil as grandly intellectual 
in order to be worthy of their votes Now 
he must know how to shape his creed to the 
popular favor, and be skilled in contrivances 
to get votes. Thus increasingly rapid are the 
downward steps in morals. 


W hat a mighty host would the sixty thou- 
sand have become had they not fallen into the 
fatal error of giving up truth for numbers !— 
They were impatient for success—not know- 
‘ing that they already had it, and would con- 
| tinge to have it so long as they adhered to 
principle. For not only is it true, that such 
, adherence worke out and surrounds itself with 
every success, but that it is itself the highest 
‘form of success. The sixty thousand had 
| grown from seven thousand in four years. A 


hands long ere this time. Evil was the 
hour in whith they listened to the proposal 
to purchase speedy victory at the price of their 
| principles. ‘The price was paid. But no vic- 
tory and no good came in return. Thanks 
for the etcraal ordination that no good can be 
purchased at such price ! 

The retrogradation of Northern Legisla- 
tures in respect to slavery illustrates the de- 
cline of Northern sentiment on that subject. 

Vermont is acknowledged to be the most 
anti-slavery of all States. But would her 
present Legislature resolve by even a bare ma- 
}jority in favor of abolishing the inter-State 
slave trade ; or slavery io the District of Co- 
lumbia ; or io favor of refusing the admission 
of new slave States? The disastrous effect 
of such Resolutions on the coming Election 
‘would be an effectual plea against them.— 
Nevertheless in 1838 her Senate voted unani- 
_mously in favor of all these, and her Assem- 
bly by such an overwhelming acclamation, 
‘that no negatives were called for. 

Fhe only Anti-Slavery to be found in any 
of the present parties is an unsteady opposition 
to the establishment of slavery in a Ter-itory. 
Occasionally surrendered it must be also occa- 
sionally renewed to the end that an apparent, 
albeit well-nigh infinitesimal, difference may be 
kept up between the Republican and otber 
parties on the question of slavery. A Repub 
lican voter needs to hear and say something 
pow and then against Territorial slavery, not 
only to prevent others from confounding him 
with a Douglas Democrat, but to preserve the 
hair's breadth difference in bis own conscious. 
}ness. Atevery other point than this of Ter- 
| ritorial slavery all the parties allow slavery its 
full swing. And bow inconsistent and vain 


i 


tion to slavery at this point, if aecom panied, 
}as the present vacillating opposition is, by the 
admission that slavery may exist in a State— 
yea, in every State! For what is slavery but 
the practically asserted claim of property in 
man? And if the rightfulness of that claim 
in a State is conceded, it is virtually conceded 
in @ Territory also. What is property any 
where is property everywhere. That ‘what 
the laws make property is property’ is one of 
‘the things in the big bandle of atheisms— 
| Property makes necessity for laws: but God 
} alone ordains what is property. To the school 
of great Nature, and not to the enactments 
and conventions of men, are we to go to learn 
the elements ard subjects of property. That 
Government may authorize the ietindion of 
property in cases where it has become a 
source of actual or apprehended evil, I do not 
deny. But 1 do deny that this admitted 


| power affords, as some maintain, ground for 


the claim that Government can transmute into 
property that which is not property, and can 
look away from the light of nature, common 
sense, and common law to determine what is 
property. Perhaps instead of saying that 


property, I had better said that it may au- 
thorize the destruction of that in which the 


tights of property are already forfeited or lost. 


Would then any political party consistently 
and effectually oppose the introduction of sla- 








very into a Territory, it must recall every ad- 


| far less rate of progression would have put| P 
} the Governinenit of the country into their 


would be even an earnest and steady opposi- | 


Government may authorize the destruction of | 


mission it has made in favor of the lawfulness 
of slavery ina State. At this point of Ter- 
ritorial slavery the anti-Squatter Sovereignty 
Democrats have on the score of consistency 
an immense advantage over the Republicans 
and Donglasites. If a man be property in a 
State, it follows that he can be rightfully car- 
fried as property into a Territory. ‘These 
| Democrats make themselves strong by adopt- 
ing this inference, and their op»onents weaken 
| themselves by rejecting it. But theee Demo- 
crats would make themselves far stronger, if 
they would push their consistency farther, 
}and insist on the right to carry this man-pro- 
}perty not only into any Territory, but into 
every State also. And they will yet come to 
this, and bring the nation to this, provided the 
Abolitionists do not suceeed in the mean 
time with their counter doctrine that man is 
roperty no where. Either Jefferson Davis 
or Wendell Phillips is right. All between 
them, be it Mr. Douglas or Mr. Lincolo or 
whoever else, are wrong. If the being, made 
in the image of God, may bea slave any where, 
he may a slave every where : and if not every 
where, then no where. Vice President Breck- 
inridge in his Letter of Acceptance just now 
published—a Letter by the way evincive of 
the high order of his cultivated mind—says : 
‘Nothing less than sovereignty can destroy of 
impair the rights of persons or property.’ A 
sound proposition this, were the words ‘less 
than sovereignty’ omitted. But a very uo- 
sound proposition is it, which sets sovereignty 
(human laws) above Nature and God, The 
rights of persons and property stand in Na- 
ture and God : and every invasion of them is 
sacriiege. The one legitimate function of 
| Civil Government is to protect these rights in 
all their origiual fullness and sacredness. But 
the Vice Presidezt is a slaveholder, and in 
self-defence he must assert the power of Civil 
Government to destroy the rights of persons. 
So too he must assert its power to destroy 
the rights of property, and to abolish sla- | 
very. Forto abolish slavery is, as he holds, 
to destroy those rights: and he clearly sees 
that if Civil Government cannot abolish sla- 
very, then upon his own principle it cannot 
create it. 


The Vice President has made a mistake.— | 
| The only position at this point on the side of © 
slavery, which he cou!d have taken with con- — 
sistency, he has failed.to take. In one breath | 
‘he makes property in man to be as full as | 
property in avy thing else—as property ‘of | 
whatever kind.’ In another breath he admits © 
that the State can abolish property in man— | 
What if his State should undertake to abolish | 
property in the matchless blue-grass fields — 
around his Lexington, and in the highly im- | 
proved breeds of cattle, that graze upon | 
them—would he not resist such abolition ?— 
Froin what I personally koow of his spirit 
and intelligence, I venture to uffirm that none 
would be before him in declaring that God 
and Nature have said what 1s property, and 
that there authority is paramount to that of 
Kentucky. To have been consistent then he 
should not have admitted the right of the 
‘State to abolish property in man. He has 
admitted a distinction between slave property 
and other property ; and if not so wide as 
that the Republicans claim, nor even so wide 
as that acknowledged by the Dvuglasites, 
sufficiently so neverthelees to give countenance 
to each, and to deprive his opposition to each 
of the dignity and force of a contest for a 
principle. The only contest for a principle 
,at this point is that, which the Abolitionists 
are waging against Republicans, Democrats, 
| Douglasites and all other enemies and despis- 
jers of human rights. The sound Abolition- 
ist tolerates in no circumstances the claiin of 
property in man. He respects God, and can- 
not consent to sink to the level of brutes the 
being made in His image. 

President Buchanan in his Speech of last 
Monday esks what he ‘as a Pennsylvanian 
would say or do’ in case it should be con- 
tended that a Territory could outlaw iron or 
coal. And I ask him what he would say or 


do in case Pennsylvania herself should attempt 





such outlawry. If he is still a man—if the 
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politician has not yet entirely consumed the 
man—he would promptly resist his State, 
and scout the idea of her power to strike down 
the rights of property. But, Mr President, 
you did consent to her abolishing slavery— 
or, in other words, to her abolishing property 
in man. What then becomes of the basis doc- 
trine of your Speech—that property is pro- 
perty—-and that property in men is as sacred 
as any other property? The rights of pro- 
perty are ag inviolable and indestructible as 
thoxe of person:—and the justification of 
Pennosylvania for abolishing slavery is that 
sbe therein touched no rights of property ! 


Just bere let me say that the parties vastly 
overrate the importance of the petty issues 
between them. The battle is to be fought 
between the Slaveholders and the Abolition- 
ists: and it will be fought just as soon as 
these parties, that block the way, get out of 
the way. The result will be, not this or that 
condition, this or that liability, of a Territory: 
but a Nation all overspread with slavery, or 
all emptied of it. The result will be to give 
the lie to the ‘Declaration of Independence,’ 
or to honor its great doctrine, that ‘ All men 
are created equal.’ 


It is true that many members of the Re- 
publican party believe slavery to be uncon- 
stitutionah wherever the Federal Government 
has exclusive jurisdiction But they all ac- 
quiesce in the proposition that this Govern. 
ment hus no right to array itself against sla- 
very in the States : and nearly all would ac- 
cept the logical sequence that this Govern- 
ment is bound to protect State slavery from 
ali foreign aggression. In a word, all the 
parties believe that the North is pledged by 
the Conatitution, not only to return the fugi- 
tive slave, but even to march South for the 
defence of slavery. Truly, this is being pledged 
to the perpetration of enormous wickedness ! 
For my own part I[ do not see that this pledge 
exists. But the North does: and hence her 
only wise and Christian course is to entreat 
the South to liberate her from it either by 
consenting to change the Constitution at this 
point or by consenting to let her, the North, 
go out of the Union. Surely, the people of 
the South will not insist that we shall continue 
to trample upon our consciences and kill our 
souls by contributing to uphold a system, 
which, however innocent it may be in their 
eyes, is in Our Own more full of injustice to 
man and dishonor to God than any other on 
earth. Let the South do to the North as in 
an exchange of circumstances, she would have 
the North do to the South. What if the 
Northern States should adopt the policy of 
enslaving her light-haired people, and the 
South should then be holding as she doves 
pow, in common with the North, to the doc- 
trine of the absolute right of a State, as 
against the National Government. to do what 
she will with her people !—she would, of 
course, regard herself as constitutionally bound 
to uphold this policy. How deeply desirous 
therefore would she be to be released from all 
responsibility for it! For she would believe 
it to be an exceedingly wicked policy. Yet, 
what more wicked is it to enslave people be- 
cause of their ligbt hair than because of their 
dark skin ? ; 

I believe the Corstitution to be anti-slavery. 
I believe, that it imposes no obligation upon 
me to uphold and fight for murder in Mary- 
land or for the worse crime of slaveryin Ken- 
tucky. But Constitation or no Constitution, 
I would have the North vote s!avery to death. 
The North however believes the Constitution 
to be pro-slavery, and that whilst it remains 
unchanged such voting would be wrong.— 
Again, I would have every slave ran away 
from his master; and I would afford him 
every facility forhis peaceful escape. I would 
tell him, as I have been telling him these 
twenty years, to ‘take the horse. the boat, 
the food, the clothing ;’ and to b:lieve in no 
rights of property any where in the South as 
against bis needs—nor indeed in the North 
either, so long as it continues to be to him an 
‘enemy's country.’ Let him take what he 
will, human life alone excepted. But the 
North, interpreting the right of the slave- 


' aud manliness. 





holder to his slave to be a constitutional 
right, and holding every constitutional right 
to be sacredly inviolable and paramount to 
every other right whether in earth or heaven, 
cannot consistently put forth its band in any 
way to deliver the slave. 

I repeat then that the North, taking her at 
her own view of her obligations, has no other 
alternative than to cast herself upon the good 
feeling of the South, and petition for a change 
in the Constitution or a peaceable release 
from the Union. The right of such release 
—be it the release of the North or the South, 
the East or the West—I argued in my Speech 
in Congress on the Mexican Treaty. That 
right I hold to now: and that right I believe 
the South is just and generous enough to ac- 
kuowledge. As you are aware, I am as ready 
to look South as North for justice, generosity 
Io you say that the South 
is greatly corrupted by slavery 2? Sheis: but 
no more than the North. Slavery is upheld 
atthe South in accordance with education. — 
At the North in the face of education. The 
South believes it to be mozally right to de- 
mand the return of fugitive slaves. ‘the North 
believes it to be morally wrong—constitu- 
tionally right but morally wrong—to return 
them: and yet returns them. Is not the 
North then the more wicked—the more cor- 
rupted—of the two? Certain is it to my own 
mind, that the North bears a more corrupt- 
ing relation to slavery than does the South. 


Charles Sumner, that pure and brave and 
strong and learned man, does, in his Speech of 
day before yesterday in New York, distinct! 
convey the idea that tbe Amefican Unionis no 
more responsible for slavery in Charleston than 
in Constantinople. How otherwise could he 
put himself in line with the Republican party ? 
especially after having shot so far ahead of 
itin his recent masterly Speech in Congress? 
But, it is impossible for mv noble friend to 
brig himself into harmony with that party. 
There is not room enough within its exceed- 
ingly narrow limits for a soul so great—so ex- 
panded by the love of truth—as is his. Even 
were there ground for his comparison bet ween 
Charleston and Constantinople, he nevertheless 
could not be of that party. But there is not 
the slightest ground for it. The Union isnot 
bound to maintain any sort of Government 
in Constantinople. But it is bound to main- 
tain ‘a republican form of government’ in 
Charleston. It is not bound to put down io- 
surrections in Constantitiople. But it is bound 
to put them down in Charleston. Is slavery 
incompatible with republicanism, then the 
Union must put down slavery every where 
within the Union :—and so must it do if sla- 
very has been or is sure to be the source of 
insurrections in apy of the States. It must 
net permit the safety of a State, and, through 
a State, the safety of the Union to be thus 
endangered by the existence of slavery. 


Does Mr. Sumner admit that the Constitu- 
tion tolerates slavery in the States? Ther 
does he virtually admit that the whole Nation 
is bound to defend it—ay, in certain contin- 
gencies, to fight for it. Or does hedeny that 
it ig in the contemplation of the Constitution, 
that a State may so outrage all just concep- 
tions of ‘a republican form of government,’ 
as to set up or continue slavery ; or may fur- 
nish those rightful materials for ‘domestic 
violence’ in which slavery abounds, then also 
does he virtually admit that the whole Nation 
is resposible for it—as responsible under the 
Constitution to abvlish it, as in the former 
case it was responsible under the Constitution 
to maintain it. 

Would that my dear friend might disem- 
barrase himself of the few remaining hio- 
drances in his glorious service of the cause of 
Freedom, and hasten to plant himself by the 
side of William Goodell, Lysander Spooner. 
and those other Radical Abolitioniste, who 
hold that the whole Nation is bound to shut 
out slavery from the whole Nation because 
the Constitution does go ! 

i have spoken of the duty of the North in 
the light of the convictions and admissions 
of the North. I bardly need say that I shall 
myself continue to go to the polls with a vote 


el 


for men, who are not anti-dramsbop men, but 


who, knowing no law for slavery, treat as nul- 
lities whatever Courts, Constitutions or Legis- 
latures may say in favor of it. My vote must 
continue to be for men who are content with 
and obedient to the law of heaven in respect 
to slavery. Increasingly disgusted as I am with 
the cant of the churches about Christianity, I 
must nevertheless go for Christianity. 1 have 
no knowledge of Christ if it 1s possible that, 
in any circumstances, votes for ram men or 
slavery men can serve. his cause or do him 
honor. I should be glad to vote at the com- 
ing Election for names presented by a ‘T'em- 
perance or Abolition Convention : and I hope 
there willbe such a Convention. But if there 
are not enough earpest ‘'emperance men and 
Abolitionists left to get it up, 1 will endeavor 
to compose my ticket without the help of a 
Convention. 

I trust that the stress, which I lay on vot- 
ing, will not be construed to imply a censure © 
of Mr. Garrison and Mr. Phillips and their 
noble associates. I still honor, as 1 always 
have done, the men who, differing broadly 
from myself in their interpretation of the 
Constitution, have conscience against voting 
under it. 

I trust too that I shall not be regarded as 
seeing no merit in any who vote rum and sla- 
very tickets. Many so vote, ‘the laichet of 
whose shoes [ am not worthy to stoop down 
and unloose.’ The longer I live the more am 
I convinced that men may be very good, and 
yet do things that I think to be very bad — 
They do not survey every subject from my 
standpoint. Again, though their steps, where 
diverging from my own, may not be as de- 
fensible as my own, nevertkeless the end they 
have in view may be as good, and it may be 
cherished in a warmer and better heart. — 
Even some ot those, whose bad motto is:* The 
end justifies the means,’ may on the whole be 
better than some of those who are very scrup- 
ulous vo the score of means. . 


To illustrate my position that a very bad 
deed may be combined with a character in 
which there is much good—there is nothing 
that in my eye is more unequivocally the work 
of Satan than casting back into the pit of 
slavery the poor brother or sister who has 
escaped from it. Nevertheless through the 
blinding power of @ wrong education good 
men are drawn into this Satanic work. I know 
and respect Mr. Bell and Mr. Breckinridge. 
No little elevation and beauty of character 
mark them both :—and yet their life-long con- 
nection with slavery reconciles them to the 
recapture of the fugitive slave. So too from 
the like cause is General Houston reconciled 
to it. Nevertheless in regard to the wrongs 
done the Indian he is as tender as a woman. 
One can hardly fail in his social intercourse 
with the General to be pleased with him. Mr. 
Douglas too would have the flight of the slave 
arrested : and all the greater is the crime in 
him from his having been educated in Ver- 
mont and New York. But I have seen 
pleasant things in Mr. Doug:as: and arelative 
of mine, who bas long lived near him, told 
me years ago that Mr. Douglas is eminently 
kind to the sick and suffering around bhim.— 
Alas, even the other Presidential candidate 
does also stand against, instead of by the side 
of, the poor, trembling, imploring fugitive ! 
And yet, in respect to Temperance, Mr. Lin- 
coln ig reported to have a very clear vision. 
Moreover, no man has spoken more sublimely 
than himself on the ‘Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.’ How painful to see in one, who 
hus so many claims to our respect and admir- 
ation, so wide a departure from justice and 
mercy !—and that too in the very case where 
justice and mercy are most called for! 


Bat however worthy may be the gentlemen 
I have named, I must not vote for any one 
of them. However mitigated may be the 
crime of their pro-slavery by the misleading 
forces of their education and circumstances, I 
nevertheless am not permitted to vote in their 
darkness, but am bound to vote in my own 
light. Not their ignorance of the wickedress 





oe slavery, but my knowledge of that wicked- 


bess, must govern my vote. My pro-slavery 
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vote would not be excused at ‘ the last day | 


on the ground that my candidate dd not 
know the sin of slavery; but it would be 
condemned on the ground that I did know it. 

Should any one of the five Presidential can- 
didates be elected, and I should see him ap. 
plying his official powers to give back his 
brothers and sisters to the horrors and hell of 
slavery, I should be distressed. Lut had I 
voted fur him I should die of remorse. For 
I should feel that his superlatively guilty work 
was my own—I having made it such in ad- 
vance by my vote to give him the office,which 
I well knew he stood ready to use for this 
most diabolical purpose. In that case the 
summons of the President for military or 
naval aid to the kidnappers would be my 
summons, and the guilt of it would crimson 
my soul as well as his. For the stripes and 
tortures, that would await the returning Cap- 
tives, I, as well as he, would be responsible.— 
Responsible I, as well as he, for their doom 
of a compelled and unrequited life-long toil. 
And the thought, that they were no more to 
have right to husband or wife, parent or child, 
and no more to be permitted to read the 
Bible or spell the name of Jesus, would be 
the excruciating thought, that to this possible 
and even probable end did I cast my vote, 
when I cast it for one, whom I knew to bein 
favor of consigning them to this fate. No, I 
must not vote for such an one. If others with 
their views can, I with mine cannot. If there 
are others who can afford it, nevertheless I 
cannot. Some there may be whose etock of 
righteousness is so large, that a balance would 
be left them even after voting (as does every 
voter for a slave catching Presidential candi- 
date) to set the whole army and navy of the 
United States against the innocent fugitive. 
But I have no such surplus goodness to vote 
upon : and therefore for me to cast such an 
unrighteous vote would be to reduce myself 
to utter and immediate moral insolvency. 


Christian! were Jesus again on the earth, 
would you vote to have him lead the forces 
for returniog the poor slave to the disabilicies 
- and tortures from which he had escaped ?— 
The bare proposition is most abhorrent to you. 
How then can you consent to vote for Mr. 
Douglas, or Mr. Lincoln, or any other man, 
who virtually telts you that he is willing to lead 
them? [las not party spirit bliaded you ?— 
Nay, has it not corrupted you? What is too 
abominable for Christ to do is too abomin- 
able for any man to do: and thus would you 
yourself decide in every case whcre the spirit 
of Christ and not thespirit of party prompted 
the decision. 

I said that I mus; not vote for a slave. 
catcher. My profession of deep and tender 
interest in the slave isa life-long one. To turn 
now and vote against him—to vote that if 
he escape from chattelhood to manhood, he 
shall be thrown down again from manhood to 
chattelhood — would not that be giving an 
emphatic lie to this profession? Again, when 
men get to be as old as [ am, they have an 
especial reason for not adding to the number 
of their sins—particularly of their great sins. 
Their ‘space for repeatance’ is reduced to a 


narrow one—too narrow to supply ail the pen- | 


itential tears, which even ove such enormous 
sin, as voting 4 man back into slavery, calls for. 


But I am asked whether I would withhold 
my vote from acandidate because I foresee one 
official wrong in him, and yet feel assured that 
he will be guilty of no other. Certainly, if 
that wrong is the murdering, or, what is 
worse, the enslaving of his fellow men. ‘The 
wrong done to one man is not canceled by 
right dealing toward even all other men.— 
Moreover, [ am not at liberty to feel assured, 
that he who is pledged to commit the most 
flagrant injustice against one man will not, 
when as strong temptation calls for it, be 
— of as fligrant injustice toward other 

en. } 

There is but little hope for either Temper- 
ance or Freedom in our day. Too few of 
their present friends are their true friends — 
God grant that the next g: neration may have 
the wisdom, integrity and courage to vote 
away the Dramshop and Slavery! Butio the 





mean time will not our land be more deluged 
with rum than it is even now? And (fear- 
ful question !) willit not also be deluged with 
the blood of the slaveholder and the slave ? 
It does not follow that because four millions 
of slaves submit to the yoke, six or eight mil- 
lions will. 

How, indeed, can we hope for either of 


these greut Causes in our day? The friends’ 


of Temperance would like to vote against 
Rum—but they love their parties too well to 
do so. Politics have a far stronger hold than 
Temperance upon them. As to Slavery, the 
North does not dislike it enough to break 
away fiom all scruples and all parties for the 
sake of voting against it : and neither North 
nor South is willing to come into the amicable 
arrangement of putting away Slavery by their 
consenting to share in the present loss of put- 
ting away the crime and carse for which both 
are equally responsible. GERRIT SMITH. 





[From the Anglo-Africap. ] 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS AT HOME. 





It did not require the informal announce. 
ment in the columns of Frederick Douglass’ 
Puper to assure its readers that the strong 
hand of its editor was again at the helm.— 
During his absence Abram Pryne won golden 
opinions by the terse, strong, and manful style 
of his editorials—did as well as anybody else 
could under the circumstances; but no fact in 
the antislavery history of the time has so 
abundantly proven the truth of the fervent 
words of Byron— 

Hereditary bondmen ! know ye not, 

Who would he free themselves must strike the 

blow ? 

as the history of this paper during the last 
year. In this slave question, as there can be 
no vicarious suffering, so there can be no 
vicarious resistance toslavery. Abram Pryne’s 
strong, rugged essays seize hold of and con- 
vince the intellect ; the very dashes of Fred. 
erick Douglass’ pen rain heart’s blood, and 
reach down and stir up every fibre of our be- 
ing, melt our sympathies, and concentrate 
again our full-souled indignation against the 
sum of all villainies. : 

Wendell Phillips—who seems to grow in 
mental stature as he grows in years—spoke 
the other day of ‘twenty years of bootless anti- 
slavery effort.’ Why bootless ? Because it has 
not come from the right source—the bond 
men themselves. In this view, Frederick 
Douglass’ Puper grows in its proper import- 
ance. It is a voice right out of the depths, 
an appeal from the very heart of slavery. It 
is the sufferer uttering his own appeal—the 
bound partially delivered, the damb crowned 
with the power of utterance, the jlave once in 
fact now in deathless sympathy, 

Still pealing on unwilling ear 
The tale oppression hates to hear. 

Men may tire of the repetition ofthe intel. 
lectual horrors of slavery; but the heart-gush- 
ings of the slave himself, in bonds or freed, 
wil! smite the attention and enlist the heart. 

In this view, and not this alone, we bid our 
brother an affectionate welcome home. We 
feel a stern joy in finding him once more 
among us—such joy as warriors feel when, in 
the midst of battle, they recognize the scar- 
red and grimy face of an accustomed and re- 
liable leader ; for we are at this moment in the 
very hottest of the fight in the country at 
large, and in our own State more especially. 

In the country at large, there are no doubt- 
ful indications that the Republican party— 
the remnant of our nursing mother, the old 
Whig party—intends to wean us, and has not 
spared the bitter aloes from the hands of 
Bates, Lincoln, Seward, and—Greeley. In 
our own State, promptly before us is the fran 
chise battle, for which we are bound to make 
a gallant struggle. Hence the arrival among 
us of Frederick Dougiass is most opportune. 
We look for his stalwart form and lofty plume, 
and we find them where they should be—in 
the fore-front of the battle. 

But the fight requires men and means as 
well as leaders. We bespeak for Frederick 


Douglass’ Paper the most cordial and_ 


earnest support. Let the old subscribers pay 





up, and let new ones send forward their names 
and monies with open heart and open hand.— 
His paper is an institution with a glorious past, 
and, we trust, a more glorious future. We 
have not striven to vie with it in its special 
mission, because the effurt would be hopeless 
on our part ; nor would we if we could. To 
stir up and keep alive an undying war against 
slavery and slaveholding ; to keep alive in. 
the breasts of black men their especial rela- 
tions and duties to the bleeding and down- 
trodden slave ; to rebuke the pro slavery sen- 
timent and conduct of the relatively free North 
—these are walks which Frederick Douglass, 
of all other men, especially treads alone—a 
Mocgregor on his native heath ! And we hold 
up both hands, and call upon our brethren to 
hold up both hands, tosupport bim. 

Many years ago, while yet in the ranks of 
the old organization, Mr. Douglass had the 
sagacity to see, and the daring to act out to 
the letter, the fact that the fight against 
American slavery is the black man’s fight.— 
No sooner convinced was he of this cardinal 
principle than he acted upon it, although it 
cost him the sympathy of his hitherto anti- 
slavery coadjutors, and threw him upon the 
support of those—the free colored people— 
who had not then, and have hardly yet, come 
up to the right conception or cordial support 
of his plattorm. In all the intervening years, 
with the coldness and, sad to say, not seldom 
embittered opposition of his anti-slavery 
friends on the one hand, and the luke-warm 
appreciation of his colored bretbren on the 
other—all these intervening years Frederick 
Douglass has maintained a straightforward, 
manly, self-relying struggle, with a zeal, earn- 
estness, and unfaltering fortitude worthy of 
the man acd the cause. 

It has been not seldom hinted, rather than 
aileged, that Frederick Douglass had received 
la.ge pecuniary aid from the Hon. Gerrit 
Smith. The facts in the case are that some 
years ago Mr. Smith presented to Frederick 
Iouglass for his paper twelve hundred collars, 
but required as an offset an alteration in the 
size and paid editorial ussistance, such as made 
the gift the opposite of a pecuniary help.— 
There have been other small donations from 
the same gentleman, amounting to less than 
two bundred dollars in the aggregate. In- 
deed, our noble hearted friend would seem to 
think—the gifts of this kind which he has 
made being evidence—that the black man’s 
labor at the press should be on his own hook 
and self-supporting. We cannot suppress our 
mortification to see bim send fifty dollars to 
the Anti-Slavery Standard, which mocked 
and jeered at him while recently a candidate 
for Governor, while he sends oniy twenty dol- 
lars to Frederick Douglass’ Paper, which 
largely lost subscribers by supporting Gerrit 
Smith for Gevernor in 1858. 

Of the circumstances connected with Mr. 
Douglass’ departure for Kurope and return 
home, we say nothing at present. At the 
time of his departure he asked a suspension 


of opinion for reasons which ke could not then 


and might never divulge. We have such — 
thorough reliance in his truthfulness, his fidel- 
ity to the great cause, his unblenching cour- 
age, and undying zeal, that we are assured 
that he not only did what was best, but also 
what was wisest and bravest on that occasion. 
And we gladly record the fact that the trials 
thro’ which be then passed won for him the 
sympathy, respect, and admiration of such 
true-hearted men as Wendell Phillips and Kd- 
mund Quincy—nay, more, disarmed the hither- 
to bitter opposition and excited the warm 
sympathy of Messrs. Garrison and Oliver 
Johnson themselves. : 





CorREcTION.—The statement in our last 
that the Hon. Gerrit Smith had given fifty dol- 
lars to the Anti-Slavery Standard was in- 
correct. He simply seut fifty dollars to the 
funds of the American AntiSlavery Society, 
through Oliver Johnson, Esq., editor of the 
Anti-Slavery Standard. 





—The colored Republicans of Brooklyn 


a short time since, raised a Lincoln Liberty 
tree. 
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WHOLESALE KIDNAPPING, 


| 


more diabolical, ia the fact that one of the 
men carried off never was a elave, and one 


SIX FREE MEN CARRIED INTO SLAVERY. | jad been treed by his master, the third one 


NO. L=<=KIDNAPPING IN ILLINOIS. 

Southern Illinois is about as noted for the 
Operations of slave-hunters, as New York 
city is as the port of slavers, and Richmond 
as the mart of slave-tracers. 
negroes are seized in Egypt and carried off as 
slaves, without going through any forms of 
law in justification of the outrage. The 
Chicago Press and Tribune of July 6th gives 
the following particulars in relation to the 
kidnapping of three free men from Clifton : 


We present below, upon indisputable au- 
thority, the facts of the recent and last kid- 
napping case in this State We need add 
nothing in the way of comment. Three men, 
colored, and suspected of being fugitive slaves, 
are seized without warrant, or other form of 
law, and by brute force, without even that 
farce which the advocates of slavery call a 
trial before our United States Commissioner, 
are, despite the exertions of their friends, bur- 
ried off out of Jllinois, into a slave State, 
where, unquestionably, they will be doomed 
to a life of bondage and toil. No such thing 
as ab Inquiry, an examination, or trial. The 
works was accomplished by the aid of bowie 
knives and revolvers, aimed first at the heads 
of the trembling negroes, and then at the 
breasts of their supposed symputhizers and 
friends. A fast train of cars and a consenting 
conductor complete the work. - Tilinois is the 
poorer by three willing pairs of hands; and 
some slave State has gained three mute and 
sullen beasts of burden, who may some day 
putin practice, at the expense of the man-sell- 
ers and kidnappers, the lessons of skill and 
daring that a life of freedom has taught 
them. But our concern it not with them. 
The ingenuity and unscrupulousness of the 
man-hunters have jut them in a place where 
they will be heard of no more. The lash, 
hard fare, unceagng toil and spirits broken by 
bondage will probably shortly do their work. 
Our care is for the outraged sovereignty of 
Illinois, for the guards which shall make all 
such atrocities impossible hereafter, for the 
guarantees of personal freedom, dear alike to 
black and white, which this infamy has brok- 
en down. What matters it that these men 
were poor, unfriended, black and suspected of 
having been born where men own and eell 
other men? ‘They were under the protection 
of the State and its laws ; they were entitled 
to the legal presumption in favor of their in- 
nocence and freedom. ‘The State has been 
defied, the laws broken, and the presumption 
of freedom unceremoviously set aside. 

Mr. Kingman's Letter. 
CuiFTon, Ill, July 4th, 1860. 
Solomon Sturges, Erq., Chicago: 

DEAR Sir :—Abdout eight o’clock last Sun- 
day evening, our usually quiet village was vis- 
ited by a band of the most barbarous men 
that I ever witnessed. It seems by what was 
developed at the trial of some of the parties 
yesterday, that several men from Missouri have 
had their head-quarters at Ashknm the past 
three weeks or more, where, with the assist. 
ance of one George D. Smith, a trader jp 
Ashkum, and o Mr. Cornelius, formerly a 
Kentuckian, who lives in the immediate neigh- 
berhood of Ashkum, they have been working 
up a plan for several weeks, to kidnap some 
colored men who have been living in this 
town. About eight o'clock they had manag- 
ed to get five of the boys into the ‘ Sellus 
House,’ where Smith made himself very free 
io entertaining them, when eight other men 
armed to the tee h, rashed in and presenting 
their pistols, told the boys they were prisoners. 
Two of the most powerful of the boys made 
arush, and knocking down several of the ra'- 
fians, made their escape ; the other three were 
pounded severely on the head with the butt 
of their pistols, overpowered, handcuffed, 
thrown into a wagon and driven off before any 
alarm could be given, all dove in the space 
of ten minutes) What makes the affair the 


Every few days. 





might or might not have been a slave, but 
little was known of him. It appears from 
what we can learn since the affair occurred, 
that ove of the boys that escaped probably 
had been a slave, and that his master was 
one of the band that figured here. 

It appears that this slave owner made a 
bargain with Smith and Cornelius, of Ash- 
kum, that it they would assist him to take 
‘Ned,’ one of the boys that escaped, they 
would catch as many more as they could, 
take them South, sell them and divide the 
spoils. After the three were taken, they were 
driven to Ashkum, about four miles, where 
they were put on the cars of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad Company. There seemed to 
be a perfect understanding between the kid- 
nappers and the conductor of the train ‘much 
more '—as the cara hardly came to a stop be- 
fore the negroes were thrust on board, and 
the train moving. A sufficient number of cit- 
izens went on the train from bere to prevent 
the negroes from being put on board, and 
were fully prepared t» have done so, had the 
train made the usual stop—but before hal! 
of the citizens who went on the train could 
get off to render the required assistance the 
train was in motion, and as I learn, the kid- 
napped negroes were taken to St. Louis. 

In addition to the nine kidnappers, who 
were doubly armed with revolvers and bowie 
knives, the Section men who work on the 
track of the Railroad Company, for about 
fifteen miles distant, numbering about twenty- 
five,were in attendance, apparently to render «s- 
sistance if needed—all stout, able-bodied Irish- 
men. I hope and pray that it may never be 
my lot to witness another such scene. 

In haste, yours, truly, J. E. KINGMAN. 

In addition to the above, we have the fol- 
lowing from an eye-witness : 


July 3d.—We have to-day five persons on 
trial for assisting the kidnappers—threc Irish- 
men of Clifton, and two Yankees (or some- 
thing else) from Ashkum. We have employ- 
ed an able lawyer from Kankakee City, ard 
shall give them a thorcugh examination — 
Conductor Muchmore on one of the Illinois 
Central trains, came up this morning and in- 
formed us ‘ that the slaves (?) had been taken 
to St. Louis, and he cursed Mr White for 
daring to show his indignation at such pro- 
ceedings, and thus injure the interests of the 
railroad company ! ‘I'he conductor also stated 
that ‘had any of us interfered, we certainly 
would have been shot, and that the damned 
niggers were no better than so many beasts, 
and he did not consider the Republicans 
much better. 


Later.—Three of the men on trial have 


been held to bail in $500 each to appear at 
the next term of the court. 





NO. IIl.—-ANOTHFR CASE IN ILLINOIS. 


Oc the 23d of June, (says the Chicago 
Press and T'ribune,) a negro man, accused 
of being a runaway slave, was kidnapped 
near Carbondale. Jacksoa Co., u station on 
the Illinois Central road, and being brought 
to the depot by his captor, was thrust into 
the cars and hurried off South, where, no one 
knows. There was no warrant or process 
used in his apprehension, no pretense of an 
examination into the poor man’sright to own 
himself. The presentation of a revolver and 
the uttering of a torrent of oaths were suf- 
ficient. Afraid of his life, which would have 
been sacrificed had he resisted, the man sub- 
mitted and was borne. off. During the enact- 
ment of what we have so briefly described, a 
‘ Black Republican,’ who did nat see the pro- 
priety, legality or necessity of the proceed- 
ings, ventured to ask upon what authority the 
supposed runaway was arrested, and for the 
legal process by which the prisoner was being 
hurried out of the State. A Democratic mob 
instantly surrounded him, and being unsup- 
ported by another voice, he was compelled to 
retire or risk the consequences of his ‘imper- 
tinent ’ interference with the robbers engaged 
in the nefarious work. Before leaving, an op- 


him. 





| portunit occurred, and he expostulated with 


the conductor against his becoming an agent 
for carrying the man off. ‘1 take all whore 
ture is paid,’ was the reply ; the whistle sound- 
ed, and the train was gore. Thus another 
man has been torn from freedom, and thrust 
into hopelees and life long boudage ; and thus 
do we record another instance in which the 
Ilinois Central Railroad lent itself to that ac- 
cursed work—the illegal and forced enslavc- 
ment of men presumed to be free! Citizens 
of Illinois, how long shall this thing be, and 
not arouse you to action ? 


NO. IL.=—KIDNAPPING IN OHIO. 
We find the following inthe Washington 
(Fayette Co., Ohio) Herald of June 28th : 


Our village was thrown into quite a flurry 
yesterday morning between 7 and 8 o’clock, 
ir consequence of the capture of a negro man, 
by two or three plethoric looking individuals, 
hailing from Kentucky, assisted by one P. 8. 
Collins, who resides in this village. The 
circumstances as we learn them are, that the 
Kentuckians arrived here on the midnight 
train, and in the morning-procured the ser- 
vices of said Collins with a carriage and horses, 
aud proceeded to where the negro lived, half 
a mile from the village, and Collins went tothe 
house under the pretense of getting a drink 
of water, which he got, and then asked the 
others if they did not want a driok ; to which 
they replied affirmatively. Collins then re- 
quested the negro, John Marshall, to take the 
gentlemen some water, which he did, and 
when he arrived at the carriage, they seized 
him, when a scuffle ensued—the negro knock- 
ing one ot the party down, than ran into the 
house of Tommy Keese, a colored men, where 
he was staying. ‘They pursued him into the 
house and torced bim into the carriage after 
he was almost denuded, and drove off with 
The negro had been in this place and 
neighborhood for four years past, had worked 
for Judge McLeon four years ago, and was at 
work for him at thetime of his capture. He 
is an industrious, well-behaved man, and was 
believed to be a free man. The captors may 
have had legal authority to take the man, 
but they acted like a set of kidnappers. If 
they had authority to take him, why did they 
act like thieves? It was supposed that the 
men had no authority for taking the negro, 
and that it was a case of kidnapping. Dep- 
uty Sheiff Johnson and Constable M. Black- 
more and others went in pursuit of them. 


A later dispatch states that the driver of 
the carriage has been arrested as an accom- 
plice, and held to bail in the eum of $1,000. 
The kidnappers having procured fresh horses, 
had started fur the river three or four hours 
before the arrival of the officers, and their 


victim is probably ere this beyond the reach 
of assistance. 


NO. I1V.—- KIDNAPPING IN NEW YORK 8TATR. 


I’rom the Albany Evening Journal we 
learn that one George Armstrong, a free col- 
ored man, born in Jefferson Co.,in this State, 
left Watertown a month since, in company 
with aman by the name of Benjamin, who is 
a fish dealer. Nothing more was heard from 
George until July 5th, when his sister receiv- 
ed a letter from the firm of Carusi & Miller, 
lawyers, of Washington City, who say that he 
is cow in jail there on the charge of being a 
fugitive slave. What his fortunes have been 
since leaving home, or how he got into his 
present dilemma, his friends do not know ; 
though they conjecture that Benjamin may 
possibly bave had something to do with it.— 
On these facts, and others of a satisfactory 
vature, being made known to Gov. Morgan, 
he at once caused to be made out the neces- 
sary papere and credentials, to authorize and 
empower Mr. Haddock of Watertown to pro- 
ceed to Washington to procure the liberation 
of this free colored man, imprisoned for no 
other crime, it would appear, than that of 
being black. ‘ 





ca 





—A recent census in Canada shows that 
there are 45,000 runaway slaves there, 
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THE LONDON PRESS ON CHARLES SUMNER‘S 
ANTI-SLAVERY SPEECH. 


MR. SUMNER DENOUNCED. 


[From the London Times of June 18th.) 
Although the great events which are now 
occurring in Kurope receive and deserve our 
incessant attention, it is impossible not from 
time to time to turn our eyes to the New 
World, where problems are to be solved that 
neariy affect ourselves. It is a part of the 
destiny of this country that, from its world- 
wide duminion and universal interests, the con- 
cerns of no State are indifferent to it. A 
Frenchman or a German may concentrate all 
his attention on what is passing at Palermo, 
for he has hardly any relations with the world 
beyond the Atlantic or south of the Equator; 
we, however, are continually reminded that 
we are not only a European power, and must 
sometimes forget the revolutions and intrigues 
of Europe io observing the career of our own 
race in newly-settled regions uf the globe. — 
Perhaps the most important foreign question 
for Kngland is that of American slavery. Oar 
relations with the United states, through 
trade and community of origin, are so ciose 
that it is impossible their moral condition 
should oct affect our own. The rivalry which 
exists between the two countries makes it dif. 
ficult to discuss apy international subject 
without the chance of giving umbrage, and 
yet the feeling of Knglishmen regarding sla- 
very is such that even traveling in the South- 
ern States, where freedom of speech may be 
duugerous, they cannot forbear inveighing 
ayainst the ‘domestic institution.” We have 
the greatest interest in the decay of this 
mighty evil. The reputation of this country 
for wisdom is at stake, for the negroes of the 
West India colonies were emancipated not 
only on the ground of humanity, but on the 
calculation that free labor wa3 more produc- 
tive than that of slaves. These islands still 
lie at the threshold of the American Repub. 
lic, and if the stars aod stripes shall ever float 
over the walls of Mexico and Havana, the 
British Antilles will be exposed to all the 
influence of a pro-slavery propaganda. How 
important, then, is it for us that before those 
great territorial accessions which seem inevi- 
table actually take place, the system of sla- 
very shall have been modified! That it wiil 
come to an end io our time is, indeed, not to 
be hoped; but that the South should be in- 
duced to acquiesce in the principle that s'a- 
very is an evil, and ought to be abated, is 


_ what every man of humanity ought to desire 
~ aod work for. 


Some begirnings of emanci- 
pation, some preparation for a gradual change, 
are not beyond the hopes even of those who 
have been depressed by the recent legislation 
of the Republic, and the boldness with which 
the most extreme opinions are avowed by the 
Southerners. If such a change were promis- 
ed, we should see with less uneasiness the 
progress of American dominion, and not re- 
gret that the extension of our language and 
religion diffused over a larger area the degra- 
dation of a subject race. 


, Whenever there is a lull in the storm of 
discussion which rages between North and 
South, we begin to hope for some good in this 
matter. ‘The freedom of Lombards or Sicil. 
ians may be worked out by the sword, and 
there is no finer spectacle .than that of the 
bold mao who makes war ayainst the tyranny 
which crushes bis countrymen. But the Af- 


rican wilt never be saved by such means. He 


i3 too low to rise up as his own deliverer, nor 
would humanity gain by the substitution of 
negro anarchy for the present social institu- 
tions of the Southern States. The white man 
must raise him by the aid of white men, and, 
above all, by the aid of his master. The pol- 
iuician who endeavors to set hatred between 
different classes of Americans on this subject, 
who encourages the negro to look to violent 
means for his deliverance, and fills the owner 
with increased dread of bloody reprisals by 
his bondmen, is an enemy to the cause in 
which he pours forth his acrimonious elo- 
qieoce. Jobn Brown himself has not done 
more harm to the cause of abolition in Vir- 


 ginia than a man like Mr. Sumner, when he 
drives the Southern Senators to fury by such 
a violent and uncalled for philippic as our 
American correspondent notices to day. 

It was some years since Wr. Sumner had 
raised his voice in the assembly to which he 
helongs. The results which followed his on- 
slaught on slavery are still in the remembrance 
of every one. In 1856, when the Union waa 
agitated by the contest between Buchanan 
and Fremont, and party spirit was at its high- 
est, Mr. Sumner delivered an anti-slavery 
speech almost as strong as that of the other 
day. A Mr. Brooks, a member of the Lower 
House, exasperated ut Mr. Sumoer’s language, 
and perhaps urged on by rowdy friends, fero- 
ciously assaulted him while he was sitting 
quietly in his chair, and inflicted such injuries 
as endangered \ir. Sumner’s life, and forced 
him to retire for a time from public affairs. 
Brooks has since gone to his account, and we 
need say no more of him; but the Senator 
trom Massuchusetts has not learnt temperance 
of language fro:n the incident which nearly 
ended hisdays. The speech which produced 
the assault was offensively acrimonious, but 
the last one seems entirely to overtop it. The 
Southern gentry pride themselves on the pos- 
session of high and what are called ‘ chival- 
rous’ qualities. Mr. Sumner, knowing this, 
makes an oration on the barbarism of slavery. 
It may certainly be said that a man hasa 
right to stigmatize as barbarous those who 
defended and even praised his would-be mur- 
derer; but Mr. Sumner ought to koow that 
it is immoral as well as unstatesmanlike to pro- 
voke mer of violent temper, and that by so 
doing he only presses down the yoke still 
closer on the neck of the slave. But he puts 
himself forward as if purposely to aggravate 
his Opponents. Every sneer, every cutting 
epithet, every provoking insinuation which he 
can ca!l up, he uses for the purpose of gall- 
ing his antagonists. ‘Slavery must breed 
barbarians,’ he observes ; ‘it developes every- 
where alike, in the individual and in the so- 
ciety of which he forms part, the essential el- 
ements of barbarism.’ ‘ Violence, brutality, 
injustice, barbarism, must be reproduced in 
the lives of all who live within their fatal 
sphere.’ The master ‘shares the barbarism of 
the society which he keeps,’ and so on. 

We must, in the name of English abolition- 
ism at least, protest against these foolish and 
vindictive harangues. Scarcely has the frenzy 
caused by John Brown’s outrage begun to 
die away, than out comes Mr. Sumner with a 
speech that will set the whole South ina 
flame. We can well believe that the pros- 
pects of the Republican party have been al. 
ready damaged by it. Mr. Sumner is one ot 
that class of politicians who should be muzzled 
by their friends. The man who can in per- 
sonal irritability so forget the interests of a 
great cause is its worst enemy. Slavery ex- 
isted on the American continent long before 
the assembly of which Mr. Sumner is a mem- 
ber. On it depends, or is supposed to depend, 
the prosperity of half the Union ; the looms 
of Lancashire and Normandy, as well as those 
of Mr. Sumner’s own State, are supplied by 
slave-grown cotton, and hundreds of millions 
of Northern dollars are vested in slave-work. 
ed plantations. S!avery, with its roots thns 
deep in the soil, is not to be rooted up by 
any peevish effort of rhetoric; and we may 
predict that the man who first gains a victory 
for the cause of abolition will be of very dif- 
ferent temper to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 





MR. SUMNER DEFENDED. 
(From the Loncon Daily News of June 22d.] 


The question was of the admission of Kan- 
sas to the Union. Mr. Sumner was not mak- 
ing a speech about the abolition of slavery. — 
He does not speak as an Abulitionist. He is 
the leader of the Free Soil politicians—of 
those who declare that the Southern States 
have a right to choose their own institutions 
within their own bounds, but not to force 
them upon the citizens of other States. On 
behalf of Kansas the speaker showed the 
reasons why new States should be spared the 





inflictions of slave institutions; and among 





| those reasons is the barbarous character of 
slavery, which renders it a curse not to be 
endured in a community which refuses to le- 
galize it. | 

This was what the Senator had to say on 
behalf of Kansas. He said it as the Sexator 
for Massachusetts; and in that capacity it 
wus his daty to stand up against the preten- 
sions and enroachments of the pro-slavery mi- 
nority whose represenjatjves were present. 
Instead of preaching on abolition, as The 
Times supposes, Mr. Sumner’s aim is to leave 
slavery io the hands and on the consciences 
of those who maintain it—plainly refusing to 
involve the free States in the peril and dis- 
grace of it. Can any writer who asserts the 
importance of the question to England be un- 
aware that at present slavery is a national in- 
stitution in the United States, not by the ex- 
istence of slavery on the wbole area, or half 
of it, but merely in virtue of certain provis- 
ions of the Constitution which are the object 
of a revolutiovary struggle at this moment ! 


In the name of Old Massachusetts Mr. 
Somner exhibits the character of slavery and 
refuses the disgrace and danger of being im- 
plicated in it. The barbaric character of sla- 
very, and of its supporters, has been abundant- 
ly exhibited through the press of some North- 
ern States ; but it has never before been dis- 
played in the Senate, and all criticism of it is 
excluded from the Southern press, and from 
most of the Northern. In the progress of 
the revolutionary conflict the moment has ar- 
rived for the truth to be told in the Senate ; 
and Mr. Sumner, as the representative of the 
most venerable State in the Union, was the 
map to utter it. He described the character 
of slavery ; he proved its operation upon the 
liberties of communities and the character of 
individuals, and he declared the resolution of 
the free States:to get rid of the evil of being 
implicated in such a barbarism, and to save 
every new community from being cursed with 
it against its will, 

This was what Mr. Sumner had to say, and 
not anything which should coax the Southern 
members to abolish slavery. What they do 
about slavery is no business of his, or ot any- 
body’s, in Mr. Sumner’s opinion. The slave- 
holders are citizens each of a sovereign State. 
They can set up or maintain what institutions 
they please, without consulting the opinions 
of anybody from Massachusetts or elsewhere. 
They can make themselves as barbarous as 
they choose; but when they insist on bring- 
ing other sovereign States into their boat, 
those other States have a right, and ought to 
feel it a duty, to show their sevse of the deg- 
radation, and to refuse it. 


It is no doubt true that, if the free States 
succeed in eliminating the pro-slavery provis- 
ions from the Constitution, slavery will soon 
become impracticable in the separate States. 
That is the affair of the South altogether— 
All that the North has to do is to refuse to 
give its name and reputation to a bad institu- 
tion which is too weak to stand without it. 
That refusal being once effectually pronounc- 
ed, the rest is a question between the slave- 
holders, their landless white neighbors, and 
their negroes. Mr. Sumner did not address 
himself to a question which does not lie in his 
way. Wewho have, as T'he Times says, such 
an interest in it, from its bearing on the sup- 
ply of cotton, may look more directly to that 
point. The result of all real stady of the ac- 
tual position is a clear conviction that the 
only way to keep Southern industry alive, and 
the cotton crop growing, is to introduce free 
labor without delay. If the negroes were, 
from this moment, paid in wages the amount 
that their maintenance now costs, the chance 
of a continued supply of cotton would be as 
good as it could be made. If, on the other 
hand, the South perseveres in its overbearing 
policy, its speedy doom is certain. At this 
moment every sensible man unexcited by 
Southern passions knows very well that ‘jit is 
Ouly a split in the Democratic party, allowin 
the election of an anti-slavery President, which 
will save the South from the horrors of a 
servile war. And what becomes of the cot- 





ton then? The iosurrection movement which 
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followed the rejection of Fremont was diffi. | swered, but in all cases very briefly. I make 


cult to deal with; and since that time the 
slaveholders have aggravated their own peril 
in every possible way. 

It is enough to remind our readers that the 
negroes have been compelled, in various parts 
cf several States, to flog, to tar and feather, 
and to burn alive Northern citizens, resident 
or traveling, on the accusation of being the 
negroes’ friends. What those negroes are 
now feeling and intending may be left to the 
imagination of the dullest. If our cotton sup- 
ply is to be saved, it is not by’ putting the 
negroes out of sight, as T'he Times has 
thought proper to do; vor ‘by admonishing 
American Senators to speak the slavehold- 
ers fair, in order to induce them to think of 
- beginning to prepare for a gradual training 
for freedum. Addressedto Abolitioniats, this 
sort of notion would be abundantly absurd ; | 
addressed to Mr. Sumner, it is wholly irrele- 
vant. Is it possible that anybody is ignorant 
of the revolutionary condition of society in 
the United States? Are men to epead 
smoothly and court delay when their fellow- 
citizens are put to flight or consigned to hope- 
less imprisonment in Washington itself by the 
oppression of the Senate, and when there is a 
tacit organization in certain States to resist 
the oppression ; and when free citizens are 
kidnapped and sold into slavery; and when 
men and women from New England are ruined 
in their fortunes and tortured in their bodies, 
and one actually burned alive, all without 
form ot trial, and amidst the exultation of 
the community in which such deeds are done? 
When a legislator stands ap in his place, and, 
in discharge of his special duty to his State 
declares such acts to be barbarisin, and the’ 
institution which begets them barbarous, is he 
to be insulted with the imputation of personal 
vindictiveness ? 

Mr. Sumer is too well known in England 
to render it necessary to vindicate him from 
any aspersions of that kind. It is not in vain 
that he has passed four years of pain from the 
assault of a cowardly representative of ‘the 
Southern chivalry,’ without uttering a word 
on his personal grievance, or a momert’s in- 
termission of the cheerful magnanimity with 
which he at once accepted the consequence of 
bis denunciation of a national crime. Amer- 
ican oratory is not acceptable to English 
taste; and Mr. Sumner’s speeches are not 
more liked by some of us than others which 
come from Washington. But about the self- 
forgetting patriotism of the man we believe 
there has never beena difference of opinion 
on either side the water. If there is not a 
Southern man in the Senate at Washington 
who believes Mr. Sumner to have spoken 
from personal vindictiveness, such a charge on 
the part of any English newspaper can hard- 
ly be of much consequence. But it is of con- 
sequence to know that the Koglish people are 
pot ignorant of the occasion, the purport and 
the object of the speech in question, or of 
Mr. Sumner's special obligation to speak out 
when and as he did. 


LETTER FROM MRS. L. MARIA CHILD. 








Waycanp, May 25, 1860. 
To the Editor of the New York Bee: 

I am very much obliged to you for the 
friendly remarks iu your paper of the 19th, 
pretacing the story you copied from a Geor 
gia p per, concerning a destitute daughter of 
mine. In reply, it will be conclusive to say 
that I never had either sow or daughter — 
Moreover, I never heard of any one connect- 
ed with me, or bearing my name, who was ill, 
or in suffering circumstances, in any of the 
slaveholding States. 

The story made its first appearance last 
January, in the New Orleans Picayune, writ- 
ten by a correspondent, who pretended to have 
heard it from some Southern lady. As the 
editor scnt it to me marked, I supposed he 


wished to ascertain whether it was true ; ac-- 
cordingly I wrote to him the saine statement | 


I have now written to you. I seldom see 
that paper, but I have been recently told tbat 


mny letter was — init. Two other re- 
quests from edi 





tors of newspapers I aleo an-| 


it arule’ never to talk to the public about my- 
self. First,because I sappose they have,or ought 
to have, something more interesting to occupy 
their attention. Secondly, I consider it a bet- 
ter employment of my time and energies to 
defend principles of trath aod freedom, than 
to defend myself. I always admired Lamar- 
tine’s saying : ‘ Let our names rerish, so that 
our principles remain.’ 

In addition to my own statement, the story 
has been coctradicted by several editors. But 
it still continues to be copied by Soutuern 
papers, and by Democratic papers of the 
North. I presume many of the editors know 
it to be untrue. But falsehood diligently cir- 
culated often serves the purpose of politicians. 
Those who defend a system so bad as slavery 


‘have no great choice of weapons at their 


command. ‘They betray the weakness of their 
cause by answering to facta and arguments 
with noisy threatenings and indiscriminate 
personal abuse. Y ours, respectfully, 

L. Marra Cuitp. 





OWEN LOVEJOY AT GERRIT SMITH'S. 


George W. Putnam writes from Peterboro’ 
to the N. Y. T'ribune, as follows : | 

The Hon. Owen Lovejoy of Illin»is address- 
ed avery large gathering of the people of 
Madison County at Hamilton. Messrs. Lan- 
sing and Schulefield also made eloquent ad- 
dresses. After the meeting closed, Mr. Love- 
joy, by previous arrangement, took a carriage 
and came to visit his friend Gerrit Smith.— 
Although the notice of his coming was short, 
yet at 8 o'clock in the evening an audience of 
several hundred ladies and gentlemen had as- 
sembled in front of Mr. Smith’s mansion to 
listen to a short address from the distinguish- 
ed stranger. | 

Gerrit Smith welcomed Mr. Lovejoy in a 
speech of unusual eloquence. He spoke of 
the esteem in which he had long held Mr. L ; 
of his faithful services in the cause of human 
freedom, and alluded in a most touching man- 
ner to the fate of his noble brother, who was 
murdered by a pro-slavery mob at Alton io 
1837. Mr. Smith than introduced Mr. L. to 
the people, who received him with acclama- 
tion. Though quite weary, Mr. L. made a 
powerful speech of about an hour, npon the 
principles of the Republican party. He kan. 
dled the Democracy and Douglas without the 
least ceremony, 2nd was warmly cheered by 
the audience throughout the speech. At the 
close of his remarks a vote of thanks was 
passed to the speaker. Afterward a large 
number of the ladies and gentlemen of the 
place took the opportunity to pay their re- 
spects to Mr. L, and spent an hour in con- 
versation under the hospitable roof of his host. 

I am not a Republican, but I was pleased 
to look upon the man who a short time since 
shook his fists in the face of the insolent 
slaveocracy in the House of Representatives; 
and while they cursed, and threatened, and 
guashed their teeth upon him, charged home 
upon them their unbounded villainy, and 
without faltering portrayed their outrage of 
all the laws of God and man in the practice 
of slaveholding, told them of their meanness 
and wi:kedness, and charged them with the 
siurder of his own brother more than twenty 
yeurs since. 

It we could also have Inoked upon the 
‘rave Potter, of Wisconsin, who so thorough. 
ly humbled the chivalry in the case of the 
poor bragguart, Pryor, we should have had 
pleasure enough for one evening. 

GZer:it Smith is io more perfect health than 
for many years past. I have never seen him 
so vigorous, both in mind and body. 





Forty Tuovsanp Corres or Cuas. Sum- 
nEe's Great Speecu.—The undersigned has de- 
termined to supply the clergy of the country, 
each man of them, with a copy of this, the 
great speech of the century. One thousand 
dolla's is required for this purpose, Such friends 
of freedom as desire toshare with me the pleas 
ure of this undertaking, may encl se their sub- 
scriptions to my friend the Hon. Samuel E 


beatae No. 46 Washington street, Boston. 


TuHappecs Hyatr. 








MASSACHUSETTS SUSTAINS SENATOR 
SUMNER. 


The following resolutions have passed both 
branches of the Legislature of Massachusetts 
by an immense majority, sustaining Senator 
Sumoer in his noble vindication of free speech 
in the U. S. Senate : : | 

Resolved, That the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, in the name of her free and enlighten- 
ed people, demands for her representatives in 
the National Legislature entire freedom of 
speech ; and will uphold them in-the proper 
exercise of that essential right of American 
citizens. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the people ot 
this Commonwealth are due, and are hereby 
tendered tothe tlon. Charles Sumcer, for 
his recent manly and earnest assertion of the 
right of free discussion on the floor of the 
United States Senate ; and we repeat the well- 
considered words of our predecessors in these 
seats in approval of ‘Mr. Sumner’s manliness 
and courage in his fearless declarations of free 
principles, and his defence of human rights 
and free institutions.’ 

Resulved, That we approve of the thorough, 
truthful and comprehensive examination of the 
institution of slavery embraced in Mr. Sum- 
per's recent speech ; that the stern morality 
of that speech, its lugic and its power, com- 
mand our entire admiration : and that it ex- 
presses with fidelity the sentiments of Massa- 
chusetts upon the questions therein discussed. 

Resolved, That His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor- be requested to transmit a copy 
of the foregoiug resolves to the President of 
the Senate and Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and to each of the Members of 
the House of Representatives from this Com- 
monwealth in the Congress of the United 
States. | 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Legisla- 
ture, acting as the agents of the people, be and 
are hereby tendered to the Hon. Henry Wil- 
son for his able, fearless and always prompt de- 
fence of the great principles of human freedom, 
while acting as a Senator and as a citizen of 
the Old Bay State. 

_ Resolved, That this Legislature most cor- 
dially support and sustain the course of our 
Representatives in the present Congress, and 


heartily endorse their action in upholding the 


freedom of speech, opposing the introduction 
of slavery into the territories, and in opposing 


the corrupt measures of the present National 
Administration. 





SERVED HIM Ricut.—A year ago last win- 
ter, two negro girls, held in slavery in Ne- 
brasku, escaped from their master, and as was 
supposed, crossed the Missouri river into 
lowa. Their owner finding plenty of Dem- 
ocrats for the service, organized an armed 
party for pursuit, and as soon as they were 
on lowa soil, commenced breaking into and 
searching citizens’ houses and committing vari- 
ous other offences against the law, order an 
decency which prevails in a tree State. O 
course they bad po warrant or show of at 
thority. Like the Missouri ‘ nigger-catchers ’ 
in southera Illinois, they proceeded upon the 
assumption of the white man’s divine right 
to all the darkies he can get, and to catch and 
hold them wherever they can be found. ‘The 
girls were not captured ; their owner went 
back minus bis chattels, but with a heav 
bill for his Democratic posse and their whisky, 
which in all ‘ nigger-catching’ expeditions 
somehow is sure to flow. One RS. Wil- 
liams, of course a pestilent ‘ Abolitionist,’ 
who has just enough effrontery to maintain 
that he has rights that even ‘nigger-catchers’ 
are bound to respect, seems not to have liked 
the proceedings of the marauders. He sued 
the would-be master, the owner of the flying 
chattels ; and we see by an Iowa paper, that 
he bas recovered eight thousand dollars dum- 
ages, iv full, we snppose, for the insults and 
injuries to which he and his family were sab- 
jected by the barbarous clan. That's good, 
Chicago Press and Tribune. 





— De Thomas Butts, of Southampton, Va. 
recently deceased. has directed in his wil] that 
al: his servants, 105 in nuinber, shall be freed. 
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SUMMARY. 

Burning at THE Stake IN Texas.—The N. 
Y. Tribune has received the following charac- 
teristic letter from the Postmaster at Buchanan, 
Texas, which that paper prints as wriiten : 

‘ BucHaNnan Texas June the 15th 1860 

‘I see a communication perporting to have 
bin writen at this place April 25th 1860 and 
published in the Tribune of May 14th 1860 
Said communication has no signature to it, will 
you be so kind as to give me the name of said 
Corespondent, 

‘| feele shure you would rot wish to publish 
aney communication that was not true and a 
man who would write a false communication to 
impose on a publisher of a paper should be 
heald responcable to the publisher and to the 
public You wil pleas send me the Name of 
snid correspondant and mutch oblige your 
obedient sevt ¥ P, BatLey, dty 

Pp 
» Ml, 

‘P S the communication is headed A Man 
Burned at Stake in Texas’ 

To which the Tribune replies :-— 


‘We are sorry to refuse so cour(eous a gentle- 
man anything, but really we are unable to grant 
Mr. Bailey’s request. But unfvriunately we 
don't know him, and can’t be sure that he 
doesn’t want the information for some improper 
purpose. Besides it will be observed that he is 
very careful not to deny the statement of our 
former corresponde it, whose name he demands. 
Try again, Mr. Bailey ! 


SLANDERED. — Mr: Joseph Newman has 
been ‘slandered —* shamefully slandered,’ he 
says. He therefore summons to his assistance 
a friend, and thus tries to set himself right with 
an enraged public. The following is from a 
Nashville paper : 

‘ PersonaL—A Carp.—I have been shown an 
article in The Home Journal, published at Win. 
chester, Tenn., derogatory to me me gg 
I deny ever having even seen a Helper book. I 


‘am a South Carolinian; I live two miles from 


the city of Columbia, where I have F saagyn meee 
I also manufacture piano-fortes in the city of 
Baltimore. I am a thorough-going pro slavery 
man. {fam shamefully slandered by the article 
in question. JosePH NEWMAN.’ 


‘I have known Mr. Newman for more than 
twenty years, and firmly believe in the above 
statement. I bave conversed with him many 
times in his own house and in mine, on alt 
kinds of subjects, and I have never heard him 
advance an opinion inconsistent with the South- 
ern position which he now assumes. It affords 
me pleasure to give this testimony in behalf of 
an injured man. Tuos. O Summers. 

‘Nashville, Tenn., June 23, 1860. 


HELPER IN THE SENATY.—A_ pretty good 
‘sell’ was perpeirated in the House of Repre- 
sentatives a day or two before its adjournment, 
by some of its members, who professed to have 
just returned from the Senate, and asked every 
one they met if they ‘ had heard of the excite- 
ment in the Senate.” ‘ Why, no,’ would be the 
reply ; ‘what was it ?? ‘The greatest excite- 
ment of the season—far ahead of the Haskin 
affair,’ continued the repurers. * Well, what 
was i f eagerly demanded the hearers ‘ Why,’ 
responded the relators, ‘just as the Chaplain of 
the Senate was opening with prayer, and got 
as far as “Oh! Lord, thou art our Heterer ?— 
fo the amazement of the Republicans, every 
Democrat drew his bowie-knife, and exclaimed 
in a loud voice, ‘* Where is he?’ 


EMANCIPATION OF SERFS IN Russta.—So 
little has appeared on this important subject 
of late, that fears began to be entertained that 
the grand movement had met with fatal opposi. 
tion, A letter from St. Petersburg, May 21st, 
to the Independence Belge, shows that the pro 
cess Of emancipation is advancing with as much 
rapidity perhaps as is consistent: with the pub- 
lic peace and the general welfare. Serious dif- 
ferences of opinion and of interest have arisen 
in regard to the mode by which emancipation 
shall be accomplished. A deputation of the no- 
bility to the capital assent to emancipation, bui 
desire thay instead of its taking place at ouce, 
they shalf have two years within which to ar- 
range its conditions, The plan reeommended 
by the commission created for the discussion 
of the Babject, re quires owners to give the 
emancipa'ed serfsas much Jand as shal! suffice 
for their support. The Times publishes the St. 
Petersburg letter and remarks - 


‘In spite of the formidable ditheulties by 


Ww . . . . > % , . ° 
hich it is surrounded, the Emperor persists in 


the pro-ecution of this great work, and so far 


— 





as the result aimed at is concerned, he is sup- 


ported by the nobility and owners of great 
estates throughout the Empire. The wisdom of 
the measure, its harmony with the Christian 
spirit and popular enfranchisement of the age, 
are universally recognized, and there isa gen 
eral desire in all quarters to promote its euc- 
cess.’ 


‘Buryina* THE CapTuRED AFRICANS — 
From intelligence received here,(says the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Tribune ) there is 
renson to suspect that the alleged mortality 
among the captured Africans at Key West. is 
only a sham t» cover nefarious designs, which 
has been successfully practised in some Cases. 
The solemn mockery of carrying coffins to sea 
for purposes of pretended burial is well under- 
stood, and they do not always contain dead 
men. Suspicious vessels have been prowling 
around Key West with the intention of carrying 
off parties of these poor creatures, and it is be- 
lieved that many of them have already disap- 
peared, who are now working on plantations in 
Alabama and Mississippi. Some of the pirates 
engaged in the slave trade prefer a descent upon 
Key West to the hazardsof a sun tothe coast 
of Africa and back. As Congress made _ 
vision for the removal of these negroes long 
ag, it is properly asked why the President has 
allowed this delay, if he intends to execute the 
law. The cry is now got upin Florida that 
they do not desire to be removed, as if in their 
ignorant and wretched condition they were 
competent to decide such a question. The pa- 
pers of Alabama approve of the kidnapping.and 
one says that they could be very easily taken 
by a few determined men, and ‘that act would 
be quite as moral as the Government's robbery 
of the first purchasers.’ 


Tue Latest Kentucky Impopence.—Gov. 
Magoffin, of Kentucky, the Executive who does 
nothing to protect the mobbed anti-slavery cit- 
izens of that State, or to punish the kidnappers 
of Ohio citizens, recently made a requisition on 
Gov. Dennison, of Ohio, for the surrender of 
Willis Lago, charged with the offence against 
the laws of Kentucky, of having ‘seduced and 
enticed Charlotte, a slave, the property of C 
W. Nichols, to leave her owrer and _ possessor, 
and of aiding and assisting said slave ia an at- 


'| tempt to make her escape from her said owner 


and possessor.’ 

Gov. Dennison submitted the papers to the 
Attorney General for his official examination, 
who for good and sufficient reasons duly set 
forth, reported to the Governor. that the offence 
charged against Lago ‘ dves not rank amongst 
those upon which the Consti‘utional provision 
was intended to operate, and you have, there- 
fore, no authority to comply with the requisi- 
tion made upon you by the Governor of Ken- 
tucky ;’ and that the conclusion arrived at ‘ is 
conformable to the ancient and settled usage of 
the State.’ 

Gov. Dennison, with ‘sentiments of highest 
respect, so informs Gov. Magoffin, who responds 
at length in the most lugubrious tones over the 
loss of a ‘comely wench '—introduces in clos. 
ing that new and fresh Southern topic of speech 
and official letter-writing, ‘a dissolution of the 
Union '—and winds up with the following most 
ominous 

*P.S. Under a sense of duty to the pe»ple I 
have the honor to represent, and in view of the 
large number of slaves annually enticed away 
from their owners by emissaries sent from Ohio. 
whom you refuse to surrender, I shall cause 
this correspondence to be published.’—[Cleve- 
land Leader. 


ITALIAN AND American Liperty.—The Ip- 
dependent publishes the following extract of a 
private letter from Mrs. Stowe: 


‘Liberty ! Americans have forgotten what 
the word means. Vampered children of pros. 
perity. with both hands tall of opportunity, and 
none to hinder the fullest use of it !—they know 
nothing what liberty or slavery meane! Only 
the Africans of the South are learning ina hard 
school to be patriots and beroes—learning in 
bitter sighings and endless longings how fair 
is Freedom. 

‘The earthquake that shakes Austria and 
Italy and France is under America also !—the 
ground trembles there also with the approach- 
ing footsteps of the great Deliverer, who shall 
save the poor and needy, and precious shall 
their blood be in his sight. Blood of Roman 
peasant or African slave is alike the blood of 
Christ's child, and for every drop will he reckon 
America has reared one man in these degerer- 
ale days whose name burns as a coal upon for- 
eign lips. Speak of John Brown toa French- 


man or Italian, and he says, * That noble man, 





that hero!” They can understand how a man 


should give his life for a hopeless cause, for 
they have lists of noble names that have done 
the same, and it is only when liberty and honor 
are dearer than life that nations are worthy to 
be free.’ 


An Unrortunate Junce—Juadge James 
Thomas of Georgia has met with misfurture, as 
the following advertisement from the Atlanta 
Intelligencer will show ; 


‘200 Rewarp.—Ran away from me on the 
19th inst., at night my Negro Mae Bey, about 
24 years of age, about 5 feet 11 inches high, 
spare made. of yellow complexion and bright ; 
has but one-fourth negro blood in him. He has 
a very long head ot bair,or bushy h:ad ; hair 
very black, not’ hinky, but very curly ; thin 
visage. He would weigh, I suppose, not to ex- 
ceed 130 pounds; be speaks slow ; rather in- 
clined to Jook down when spoken to, brt ex- 
cerdingty intelligent, and a first rate mecha: ic, 
equal, and, I think, surpasses any man in the 
State, white or black. His character hereto- 
fore has been spotless. I raised him as my 
body servant. He has traveled ail over the 
Staje of Georgia with me, to all the prircipal 
cities, and through many of the adjoining 
States. He wore offa new pair of cotton pants, 
a bleached homespun shirt, a white striped yarn 
coat, striped with cotton and yarn, called a sack 
coat. He carried off with him one pair of 
broadcloth pants, one light doe-colored sack 
coat—don’t know the material ; one vest with 
broad flowers, one common negro hat, one soft, 
neat, black hat, one pair of coarse drawers, one 
pair of new suspenders, one pair of worn fine 
shoes, with red lining inside, beside one pair of 
negro shoes. I suppose he will make for a free 
State, most probably throvgh Atlanta, Chatta- 
novoga, Nashville and Louisville. 


‘I will pay the above reward for him if caught 
and deposited in a safe jail, so that I can get 
him, without the County of Hancock. I doubt 
not that he will travel by railroad, and may 
easily be arrested by the Mayors or any other 
person. He will most probably travel under 
the care of some white man. He is personally 
known by very many intelligent men in Qeor- 
gia. From his former good character he could 
easily impose upon many of my friends, either 
to take him in charge or to put him on the cars. 
He went off witha black mustache, but, from 
his intelligence, I doubt not he will cut them 
off. Jas. Tuomas, Hancock Co, Ga. 


‘Chattanooga Advertiser, Nashville Union 
aud American, and Louisville Journal, will 
please copy three times daily, and send bills to 
Judge James Thomas, Sparta, Hancock County, 
Georgia.’ 


THe Save or Staves or THE INTERNAL 
ImprovEMENT DepartMEeNT.—There were sold, 
on the 9th ult., seventy-nine negroes, ranging 
in years from thirty-seven to sixty-five years of 
age, the property of the Internal [Improvement 
Department of the State of Louisiana, sold on 
account of the approval of an act, entitled ‘An 
Act providing for the sale of the slaves belong- 


ing to the Internal Improvement Department of 


the State,’ which act makesit the duty of the 
Governor to cause to be sold,in the city of New 
O:leaus, for cash, to the highest bidder, after 
sixty days notice, and under such regulations 
and restrictions as he may prescribe, all the 
slaves belonging to the Internal Improvement 
Depar:'ment of the State, except eizht. The 
slaves brought a fraction over $74,000. which 
isa very yood sale, considering their ayes.— 
Among them there were two engineers, four 
blacksmiths, good and tolerable; three pilots, 
three carpenters, two cooks, ten mates, &¢e.— 
[New Orleans Delta. 


Freepom or Speecu Soutn.—A straggling 
fellow, passing himself off as a white man. but 
believed to be a free negro, was soundly whip- 
ped at Kingsville, yesterday, between two and 
three o'clock, in the, afternoon, by Mr. B. F. 
Coe, trom the firm of Strous, Hartman, Hoff- 
lin & Co.of Baltimore. Mr. Cole overheard 
Hare say that Maryland wasan Abolition State, 
in a boastful way. He immediately gave it the 
lie, and made toward him. Some words en- 
sued, during which the true-hearted (!) Bilti- 
morean manfully stood his ground, and the 
straggler gave abundant.evidence of his being 
an Abclitionist of the most low and dirty char- 
acter. Soon it was suspicioned that he was but 
an impudent free negro, from some northern Jo. 
cality. Mr. Cole then took him aside iuto an 
apartment of the Kingsville Hotel, made him 
peel off, and gave him the limit of the law, well 
filled, pressed down and shaken together, upon 
his bare back.—[Sumter (S. C.) Watchman. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS ITEMS. 


—Who is Thaddeus Hyatt, who has come 
off viciorioua over the Inquisition of slavery ?— 
Not a poor adventurer, trying to make capital 
out of an imprisonment. but a scholar, a Repub. 
lican, a New England manufaciurer, and worth 
over a quarter of a million of dollars. 


—The Richmond Enquirer announces a 
wonderful revival among the colored F. F. V.’s 
of that city, whereupon the Boston Traveller 
coolly remarks :—t Three hundred negroes were 
baptized the other day in a Virginia river, Do 
the Virginians allow negroes to go to heaven ? 


That would be to lose sight of them forever and 
ever.’ 


—The Havana (Cuba) Messenger of the 
8th inst. says:—‘ It is advised upon good au- 
thority that an American war steamer has cap. 
tured -an American schooner in the waters of 
the Gulf of Mexico, having on board 400 Afri- 
cans, which, with the vessel. have been taken to 
Key -West. making in deposit there about 2,020 
negroes, With cargoes previously landed.’ 


—In view of the law prohibiting the man- 
umission of slaves in Maryland, which, was 
passed on the first of March and went into oper- 
atien on the first of June, (see act published 
elsewhere in our columns,) one hundred and 
thirty-six slaves were manumitted in one coun- 
ty alone before the Jaw could take effect. 


—A ‘noble army of martyrs to their pre} 
udices,’ who reside in the town of Mathews, in 
the State of Virginia, recently assembled on 
the villave green, and burned a small edition of 
Spurgeon’s Sermons. They then went home, 
and still the world moved on. 


—The Union of this city states that the 
town of Uramel, Allegany Co., was thrown in- 
to great excitement on Friday last, caused by 
the arrival of two Rochester officers in search 
of a man named Burch, who had been passing 
counterfeit money inthis city. It s» happened 
that two fugitive slaves from the South had 
arrived in Oramel the same day, and the good 
people of that town, thinking that the officers 
were in pursuit of the slaves, immediately set 
to work to get up a‘ rescue,’ under the leader- 
ship of a ecloved enon named Lisle, who is well 
ucquainted with such matters, having done good 
execution years ago when Jerry was rescued 
from the man-hunters at Syracuse. They weie 
not satisfied until they saw the officers start for 
Rochester with the counterfeiter in custody. 


—James G. Birney, eon of the old Radical 
Abolition candidate for President, now deceased, 
was a prominent aspirant for the Republican 
nomination for Congress in the Lansing dis- 
trict, Michigan. Afier eleven ballots he was 
defeated by 29 to 22, the nomination going to 
R. E. Trowbridge, a farmer. 


—A Miasissippi planter has purchased a 
house in Cleveland for his emancipated daugh- 
ter, an octoroon, sixteen years old.. Her in- 
come is to be $8,000 a year, and no pains or 
expense are to be spared in giving her a thero’ 
education. 


—Hon. F. P. Blair of St. Louis, (Repub. 
lican,) has resigned his seat in Congress to 
take effect at the clo-e of the present session. 
He informs his constituents that he made the 
contest for his seat as their representative and 
tu sustain them. Having been supported by a 
majority of the House in claiming his rights 
he now chooses to resign his seat and go to the 
people again, and receive their verdict also. 


—T'he cause of free labor in Missouri is re. 
ceiving large accessions this season from Ger- 
many. Over three hundred industrious Ger- 
mans, principally vine-growers, have already 
reached St. Louis, in consequence of the efforts 
of the agent of the ‘ Farmers’ and Vine Grow 
ers’ Societ7.” The ships in Bremen are sai: 
to be crowded, mostly with passengers for that 
State. 


—When the martyr Brown was executed 
on a Virginia scaffold, the bells were tolled in 
many of the cities and villages in the North— 
among others, in Mauchester, N. H. The Mayor 
interfered, and kicked the ringer out of the 
belfry. In consideration of this ‘noble’ act, 
the ‘Sons of New Hampshire’ residing at Wasn- 
inglon, propose to present him with a cane. 


—Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe was one of 
the passengers which arrived in the steamship 
Europa at Boston last week. She is said to be 


envayved to write another novel for the Atlantic 
Monthly. 





—The Japanese Embassy did not escape | 


the cupidity of the slave-dealers while in Wash- 
ington in thought and speech, although they 
were feasted and feted from motives of diplomatic 
policy by the pro-slavery Administration, They 
were regarded as nothing but * niggers’ by the 
Dred Scottites, and it 1s probable that Mr. 
Keitt, of South Carolina, was not far from pro- 
pheiic truth when he declared—* We will treat 
these fellows well now, but in afew years we 
will sell them as we do any others niggers |’ 


—A colony of fifty-seven persons will sail 
from New York for Africa in a few weeks. 
with the requisite machinery for raising and 
preparing cotton in the Uplands of Western 
Africa. A subscription of $10,000 has been 
made in London, to be paid them as soon as the 
Colony is established. 


—A numerously-attended and bighly-inter- 
esting meeting of the members and friends of the 
London Emancipation Committee was recently 
held at Anderton’s Hotel, for the purpose of pre 
senting an address to the Baron Linstant Pra- 
dine, the Charge D’Affaires for Hayti, on hi- 
return to his own country. George Thompson, 
Esq., presided, and made some suitable intro- 
ductory observations, in the course of which 
he sketched some of the leading circumstances 
in the history of Hayti, and expressed great 
admiration for General Geffrard and the Repub- 
lic which he has recently established. 


—Madame Emilie Zalavsky Kossuth died 
at her residence in Brooklyn, July 29th, aged 
43 years. She wasasister of Louis Kossuth, 
and had been in thiscountry since the memor 
able visit of the distinguished Hungarian exile. 


—QOne of the heroes of Harper’s Ferry, 
writing to the Anglo-African from the Western 
Reserve, Ohio, says :—‘ The attitude of the an- 
ti-slavery people of North-Wesiern Ohio, (and 
their name is legion,) threatening armed resis- 
tance, which might easily ultimate in civil war, 
to the United Sta'és, should they attempt to ar- 


rest John Brown, Jr, has at last backed them}: 


completely down, and no doubt helped the re- 
lease of Thaddeus Hyatt.’ 


—The Committee for raising the subscrip- 
tion for a statue to Horace Mann, intend to se- 
cure the co-operation of the school children of 
Massachusetts in the work. To that end, a 
framed likeness of Horace Mann has been 
promised to every school collecting five dollars. 


and for every one subscribing four dollars one 
not framed. 


—Two slaves, mother and son, arrived in 
Boston a few days ago. They had been given 
their freedom by their owner, a citizen of Mo- 
bile, Alabama, who also presented them with 
an order on a gentleman in Boston for $100. 


—Seventy-eight slaves were sold in New 
Orleans on the 9th ult , for $74 720. These slaves 
averaged forty-six years of age, and brought 
within a fraction of $1,000 round. Terms cash 
on delivery. Eighty others were sold, ranging 
from twelve months to fitty-five years, for $1,- 
250 round, on terms equivalent to cash. The 
highest price paid for field hands was for men 
ranging from eighteen to twenty-five ‘years, 
$1.600 to $2000; women from $1,500 to $1,- 
600. The demand was very great. 


—The Washington Constitution gives cur- 
rency toa statement thata vigilance committee, 
com; osed of one hundred and fifty persons, has 
been formed in Orange Conuty. Va, for the 
purpose of ridding ihe country of certain dis 
rupta'le ebaracters who are suspected of vari- 
ons crimes,the principal being dealing with 
slaves, and inciting the latter to steal. Severa! 
of the suspected persons have been arrested 
and ordered to leave. One of them was first 
publicly whipped 


—The three candidates for the Governor. 
ship of Arkansas are Thomas Hubbard, Richard 
M. Jouson and Henry M. Rector— Tom, Vick 
and Harry.’ 


—Theodore Parker’s Society, says the 
Boston correspondent of the Tribune, is likely 
tocontinne. The Fraternity Lectures will be 
opened by Charles Sumner, and the course will 
be as brilliant as ever. Mr. Parker, by his 
will, gives many legacies. Wendell Phillips 
has his English State Trials. and Mr. Sumner 
his Parliamentary History and Debates. Mrs 
Parker is to have such bow ks as she selects, even 
if the whole: those which she does not wan: 
are bequeath:d to the city of Kosten for the 
public libbary. Mr. Parker's property consist. 
ed mainly in his books, upon which he habitu- 
ally spent about one third of his income. 








—— 


—The New Albany ([nd.) Tribune says 
that Wm. Letcher, a fugitive slave from Louis- 
jana, residing in that city, committed suicide 
lately by shooting himself. He was half insane 
with the fear that he would be seized by his 
former owners and be carried back to the South. 
He leaves a wife and four children. 


—The N. Y. Herald says that Hon. Gerrit 
Smith is a candidate fur the Presidency. This 
isa mistake. Gerrit Smith has not been nom. 
inated by any body of men at Boston or else- 
where, so faras we know. He deserves to be 
President, and we might in theevent of bis 
selection, expect to sec an Administration that 
would be clothed upon with that ‘righteous. 
ness’ which ‘ exalteth a nation.’ 


—Just previous to the law going icto effect 
in| Maryland, forbidding the manumission of 
slaves—June Ist—no less than ten slaves, be- 
longing to different parties near Frederick, took 
time by the forelock, and made successful tracks 
for the North. 


—The Citizens’ Public Advertiser, a Re- 
publican paper published at Lexington, Mo., 
has been suppressed by a pro-slavery mob, for 
putting at the head of its columns the names of 
Lincoln and Hamlin. 


—Judge Marvin, of the U. S. District Court 
South, has discharged the crews of the slavers 
Wildfire and William, captured with hundreds 
of African slaves on board, and brougl.t in to 
Key West—the Judge deciding there was 
nothing in the law of 1820 to hold them. A 
passage was given them over to Havara, and 
they are at liberty to enter upon piratical ex- 
peditions again, assured of safety and good 
treatment if caught by United States cruisers. 
The mockery of holding some of the officers for 
trial is still being enacted. 


—Tom, the blind negro pianist, has been 
giving concerts tv crowded houses in Balti- 
more. Upwards of twelve hundred colored 
persons were present atone of his entertain- 
ments, who grected his performance with im- 
mense enthusiasm. 


—A Charlotteville (Va.) paper has an ac- 
count of the cruel murder of a slave by a bru- 
tal overseer, who, after having severely whipped 
the negro, tied him hand and foot, and plunged 
him head downwards in a hogshead of water, 
where be was held three quarters of a minute, 
Upon being taken out he died within three 
minutes, and an inquest being held the verdict 
was, ‘died of congestion of the brain.’ In an- 
other case in which a negro died a minute or 
two after punishment, the verdict was, ‘ died 
of a combination of circumstances.’ 


—At a recent session of the County Court 
at Alexandria, Va,two men of mixed blood 
appeared before the court, and having proved 
themselves octoroons, asked the court to certify 
that they were not negroes. The court having 
heard the evidences, granted the certificates. 


—Another application for a writ of habeas 
corpus was recently made by the friends of 
S. M. Booth, now imprisoned in Milwaukee by 
the Slave Power for assisting a slave to escape 
u year ortwoago. The Judge refused it, and 
there were hints that a rio’ would not be an 
improbable result of the excitement on this ac- 
court His father, whe had come a hundred 
miles and had not seen him for a year. was a 
few days ago refused admittance to him. and a 
box of strawberries sent him was not al owed 
lo be delivered. 


—The New York ‘Tribune cautions the 
public against some colored persons who have 
been collecting money ostensibly for a Wes- 
leyan Church in Toronto. A Mr. C.J Carter 
is authorized by the church to receive funds for 
it, but others whe are begging in its bebaif are 
im post ors. 


—A dispatch from Newark, N. J., states 
that a negro boy, 11 years old, belonging to aud 
accompaning a Mr. Rall, of Augusta Ga., who 
had been temporarily sojourning in’ the former 
city, has mysteriously disappeared, and it is 
supposed that the Abulitionists have smuggled 


him away. 
aa 2 


—The highest court in North Carolina has 
sustained the wi'l of a planter, which leaves 
$60,000 to a negro Woman and her ax children, 
acknowledged to be his own The planter’s 
name was Elijah Willis. who died in Cincin- 


' nati in oy after he hac emancipated his 


slaves. Mr. Jolliffe conducted the case in be- 
half of the negro woman, who is now residing 


lat New Richmond. Ohio. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE SENATE DURING SEN- 
ATOR SUMNER'S SPEECH. 


An occasional correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Atlas ¢ Bee thus describes the scevie in 
the Senate Chamber during the delivery of 
Charles Sumner’s great anti-slavery speech : 

Yesterday Senator Sumner made his long 
expected speech. It was understood that 
he would commence at 12 o'clock. Long be- 
fore that time the galleries were filled to over- 
flowing ; nearly one half were ladies. The: 
business of the morning went on quietly till 
nearly 12, when Southern Senators could be 
seen quietly leaving the hall, by the side 
doors. When the clock told the hour of 12, 
ecarcely a dozen were left. But a gayer or 
more brilliant audience never graced the gal- 
leries than on this occasion. Every available 
seat upon the Republican side was literally | 
packed with eager listeners. When the tall 
Massachusetts Senator arose, a dead silence: 
fell upon the crowded hall and galleries. The | 
slightest modulation of his voice was distiuct- 
ly audible to the most distunt hearer. 

His opening was very impressive and elo- 
quent. You can imagine his style, his man- 
ner, and the profound impression it made upon 
his vast aaditory, when he said, ‘I huve no 
personal griefs to utter; only a barbarous 
egotism could intrude these into this chamber. | 
I have no personal wrongs to avenge ; only a 
barbarous nature could attempt to wield that 
vengeance which belongs to the Lord. The 
years that have intervened, and the tombs that 
have opened since I spoke, have their voices 
too, which I cannot fail to hear.’ 

fie then proceeded with the most elaborate 
and terrible argument against the institution 
of slavery ever delivered upon that floor, or 
anywhere else. It wonld be useless to de- 
scribe the manner of Mr. Sumoer to most of 
your readers. His whole manner discloses 
the ripe scholar, the tinished logician, and the 
most accomplished rhetorician and elocution- 
ist. His sentences fall in measured cadences, 
musical and rythmetical; his gestures are 
graceful and appropriate ; his elocution dis- 
tinct ; his quotations classic, apt and appro- 
priate; in short, he is the most fnished 
scholar and the most graceful orator in the 
Senate. 

Senator Hunter of Virginia listened re 
spectfully, to its close. Not a muscle moved 
on his placid countenance to denote what was 
going on in his mind. Wigfall, the Texas Bom- 
bastese, was in a great torment. He would 
keen his seat for a few moments quietly, as if 
struggliog to be a gentleman ; then he would 
glide round noiselessly to some other Senator’s 
seat, and confer in low whispers, as if debating 
whether’ it was best to remain quiet or not. 

Mr. Breckenridge, who was not 1n the Pres- 
ident’s chair, remained through ‘the entire de- 
livery. He made a strong effort to appear in- 
different, sitting with au open book in his 
hand, listlessly turning its pages, but his eyes 
turning to the speaker, and finally, with a 
frown upon his brow, he laid aside his book 
and regarded the speaker intently till he 
close?. After an hour or two the absent Sen- 
ators began to come back, and one after an. 
other dropped into their seats. Jeff. Davis 
was basily engayed reading the Globe. 

Keitt, the accomplice of Brooks, came in 
from the other House, and with much non- 
chalance took his seat near Senator Ham- 
moud, and turned his monkey’s face up to the 
galleries, as if to notice the drama:ic effect of 
his presence upon them. But finding that no 
one seemed to notice him, he gradually be- 
gan to give heed to the speech. Then his 
vulgar phiz became disturbed with angry 
grimaces and frowns. 

By this time many Democratic members of 
the other blouse had come over to hear Mr. 
Sumner, so that with them and the returning 
Senators, the body of the Senate chamber 
was as densely crowded as the gulleries. 5 Mr. 
Sumner spoke four hours, and held his im 
mense audience, which could not have been 
less than five thousand. to iteclose. It was a 


——— 





most remarkable effort, and take it all in all, 


it was a scene and an occa-ion never to be | 


forgotten. 





Radical Abolition Convention.«<«<There 
will be a Convention of Radical Abolitionists 
held at Syracnse the fourth Wednesday of Aug- 
ust next, at 10 o’clock A. M., to nominate candi- 
dates for President and Vice President of the 
United States ; also to nominate candidates for 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor of this State. 

The men and women of this und other States, 
who occupy radical positions in Anti-Slavery 
and Temperance, are invited to attend. 


W. W. CHAPMAN, 
Jd. ilannixcror, — 
Oris SIMMONS, . 


Minetto, July 5th, 1860. 





‘THe Great SLAve-TRADING PoRT OF THE 
Wor.Lp ’—The debate in the Senate on Mon 
day last, upon the proposition to increase the 
African squadron, brought prominently before 
the country the fact that the city of New 
York is the set and centre of the slave trade 
in this country. and perhaps of the world.— 
Senater Wilson stated in the course of his re- 
marks, that he held in his hand a list of nine 
v2ssels that had sailed from that city since 
the 3lst of December last, to engage in the 
slave trade, and he added that another had 
sailed within a few days, making a’total of ten ; 
which is a little over the rate of one slaver 
every fortnight. Senator Seward also stated 
that he had prepared a billa year ago, con- 
taining stringent provisions for the suppression 
of the trade, which he frankly admitted was 
carried on ‘ chiefly in the city of New York.’ 
One of the preventive measures proposed by 
him, was to follow and seize the vessel if she 
should escape from New York, or if she 
should escape from the coast of Africa with 
her cargo, then to pursue her to the United 
States. He said, morecver, that this bill was 


submitted by him to the gentleman represent/ 


ing the Southern States, and that he came to 
the conclusion that the administration, and the 
majority, if not the whole of the Southern 
Senators, were in good faith desirous to arrest 
the slave trade as itis carried on in American 
ports; and he added the following startling 
declaration :—‘I say also that the objections 
to that bill came not so much from the slave 
States as from the commercial interest of New 
York.’ Mr. Seward’s statement was made 
gravely and cautiously, and ashe himself is one 
of the representatives of the Empire State, 
and may be supposed to underatand the char- 
acter of his coustituents, it is entitled to very 
serious consideration.— Phil. Inquirer. 





—Another reason why tke Senate released 
Thaddeus Hyatt was on the ground that he had 
become a very troublesome prisoner. Having 
much leisure on his hands, he made a pretty 
thorough examination into the management of 
the Washington jai’. His investigations re- 
sulted in the discovery that the jail was being 
used asa slave pen, in violation of the Com- 
promise Measures of 1850, which forbid the 
slave traffic withio the District; also, that free 
colored men were frequently thrust into prison 
without color of law, and compelled to pay 
largely, in the form of pretended legul fees, for 
obtaining their liberty. 


—Judge Terry, the murderer of Senator 
Broderick, has obtained a ‘ change of venue,’ 
and be will be tried in| Marion Co, California, 
which, a cotemporary says, is equivalent to 
saying he will be acquit'ed. | 


—R. A. Chambers offers a reward of $200 
for the arrest and commi'ment to jail, at Troy, 
N.C, of a runaway slave, charged with the 
murder of a minister.at Pekin. N. C, on the 
23d of May last, three other negroes being ac- 
Cessory to the crime. 


—The Banneker Institate of Philadelphia, 
an assoviation of culored gentlemen, celebrated 
the 4th of July in a befitting manner. The 
Declaration of Independence was read. and an 
oration delivered by Rev. Mr. Gibbs. Addresses 
were also delivered by Messrs. Wears. Bowers, 
Chester and Parker T. Smith. Resolutions 
were adopted endorsing the Declaration of In- 
dependence, protesting against the wicked and 
unjust imprisoument of the Philadelphia res- 
Cues ; protesting aya:nest being iried in courts 
of law by juries not heir peers, and pr testing 
avainat being taxed without being fairly repre- 
sented. : 





TRRMS OF DOUGLASS MONTHLY. 


Single Copies, to American subscribers, $1 per year. 
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SygacvseE, July 5th, 1860. 

Dear Dovetrass :—I wish through your paper 
to acknowledge a kind donation of £17 from the 
Old World—from the Ladies’ Anti Slavery Socie- 
ty of Liverpool), £12; from the Ladies’ Anti- 
Slavery Society of Berwick-on Tweed, £5—all of 
which is in bebalf of the fugitives constantly 
calling on me for aid to get out of the country. 
I thank these kind friends for their kind remem- 
brance of my suffering people in this the land of 
their birth. These donations, with many others 
received during the last two years from the same 
land, I owe my thanks most to my never-to-be- 
forgotten friend. Mrs. Julia G. Crofts. I know 
not whatI should have done for help for these 
fleeing friends, if it had not been for the aid 
sent to me through the labors and advice of Mrs, 
Crofts. If it had not been forthe friendship of 
this very kind lady, 1 know not that my labors in 
connection with the Underground Railroad mis. 
sion would have ever been understocd by the 
good peop‘e in the Old World. 


Yours, for Liberty, J. W. LoGveEy, 
Agent of the Underground Railroad. 


The Rochester Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Society 
gratefully acknowledge the donations of £12 
from the Liverpool ladies’ Anti-Slavery Society, 
and £5 from the Ladies’ anti-Slavery Society of 


Berwick-on-Tweed. 
Maria G. PORTER, Treasurer. 


Mr. David Todd, on taking the Chair of 
the Democratic Convention at Baltimore. after 
the Southerners had seceded, remarked that he 
lived in Giddings’s District, and had been 
fighting that old Abolitionist for thirty years.— 
An Alabama wag remarked, ‘I don’t think 
you hurt him much !’ 


ROCHESTER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


N. W. BENEDICT AND L. R. SATEBLEE, 
PRINCIPALS, 


Rochester, Monroe County, N. Y. 


6 r- - INSTITUTION offers the superior 
advantages of a Model School, systematic 
and thorough in every department. 

With a complete Academic and Collegiate 
course of study, it combines, under the best Ar- 
tists and Teachers that can be procured, instrac- 
tion in Painting, Drawing, Vocal and lastrumen- 
tal Masic. 

The city and its schools have special and pecu- 
liar advantages for the attainment of all the 
graceful accomplishments, and superior social 
culture, Such facilitiesitis the earnest aim of 
this Institution to furnish. 

The new Boarding Hall, in charge of one of 
the Principals, is devoted exclusively to the ac- 
commodation of young ladies from abroad. The 
number of boarders is limited to fortv. The 
rooms, designed for two occupants, are neatly 
furnished, warmed, and lighted by gas. Ex- 
peuses ave moderate. Those interested should 
make immediate application to one of the Pria- 
cipals. 

all Term commences Montes, Sept 3d, 1660. 

Circulars, giving additional 

on application. Rechester, July, 1660. 
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